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Walter O. Kaelber| TAPAS, BIRTH, AND 
SPIRITUAL 
REBIRTH IN 
THE VEDA 


The Sanskrit noun tapas assumes various convergent and divergent 
loads of meaning in the Vedic literature. Central to all such mean- 
ings, however, is the notion of “heat” or “warmth.” Tapas thus 
refers to natural heat, such as that emitted by the sun or fire. It 
refers also to the natural heat associated with biological concep- 
tion, embryonic “maturation,” and birth. Thus the heat of sexual 
desire, the heat of sexual excitation, and the heat generated during 
sexual intercourse are all rendered by the term tapas. In a related 
context, that heat generated by a hen as she “broods”’ upon her 
eggs, that “hatching heat” so to speak necessary for birth, is also 
rendered by the noun tapas. Tapas, however, also refers to the 
heat of asceticism, to the heat generated by austerities, and thus 
to a voluntary and “nonnatural’’ heat. Relatedly, tapas refers 
not only to the heat generated through asceticism but to the prac- 
tice of asceticism itself. In addition, tapas refers to ‘“‘severe 
meditation,” an intellectual “brooding,” related to the natural, 
physical “brooding” of a hen upon her eggs. These meanings, 
however, in no way exhaust the word. 

The following discussion makes no pretense of considering the 
multiple though related meanings and dimensions of the noun 
tapas—and other derivations of the root tap—in their entirety. 
Its concern is more limited but also more complex.! We shall 

1 A sketch of those dimensions and ramifications of tapas not central to our 


immediate concern has been presented in Appendix I for the sake of a certain 
completeness. 
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attempt to demonstrate the relation of tapas to birth and relatedly 
spiritual rebirth at two interrelated levels: the mythical, cosmo- 
gonic, and paradigmatic level on the one hand and the ritual level 
on the other. The complexities of these interrelations, although 
later summarized,” shall not be anticipated here. It is, however, 
appropriate to anticipate here, in simplified form, a thesis central 
to our discussion: Although the specific connotations of tapas and 
Vtap- derivatives may vary from context to context, the cor- 
relation of tapas and biological generation is an intimate one. It 
may further be observed that in the Vedic literature symbolism 
of spiritual rebirth is frequently and strikingly transparent to a 
natural, biological model. This is most evident in the prevalence 
with which an embryonic condition constitutes the prerequisite 
for spiritual rebirth. We thus suggest that given the great im- 
portance of tapas for biological birth it would be extremely un- 
usual, given the fact that biological birth so evidently forms the 
model for spiritual rebirth, if tapas were not also a vital element 
in the realization of the latter. In the context of spiritual rebirth, 
however, tapas does not refer to a “natural,” involuntary heat 
but rather to a voluntary act, an asceticism. This is not surprising, 
however, if it is realized that spiritual rebirth as opposed to 
biological generation is not a natural event but rather an event 
calculated to “overcome” the natural condition. 


I. TAPAS” AND BIOLOGICAL GENERATION 


The correlation between fapas and generation is manifest in 
various Vedic compounds and coordinations of the root tap and 
the root jan, jan meaning essentially ‘“‘to generate,” “to beget,” “to 
be born,” most evidently in the biological sense.* For example, 
the compound tapojan (born of tapas) is found frequently in the 
Brahmanas.* In a Rg Vedic verse the Rsis (mythical seers) were 
“born of tapas (tapojan).” Also in the Atharva Veda we find the 
Rsis and their descendants “born from tapas (tapaso ’dhijdtan).”’ 8 
In the Atharva Veda, all-the-gods (visvedevds) are described 
as tapas-born (tapojds).’ Examples could easily be multiplied.® 

2 See Sec. V below. 

°M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1964), p. 410. 

* Šatapatha Brahmana 5,3,5,17, and elsewhere (hereafter Sat. Br.). 

° Rg Veda 10,154,5 (hereafter RV). 

€ Atharva Veda 11,1,26 (hereafter AV). 


7 Ibid., 6,61,1. 
8 See, for example, ibid., 4,34,1; 6,133,4; 10,7,36. 
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Mention might also be made in this context of the coordination of 


the root tap and sam-V bhi, the latter prefixed root meaning also 
“to be born,” “to come into being.” ° Thus, in an Atharva Vedic 
verse, the people were born from, or were generated from the 
sun’s tapas (tapasah sambabhivur).1° 

On the cosmogonic level, a topic to be dealt with in greater 
detail below,** tapas invariably constitutes an essential agent in 
Prajāpati’s generation of living beings.1? For example: “Verily, 
in the beginning, Prajāpati alone existed here. He thought within 
himself, ‘How can I be propagated?’ He toiled [V Sram, “to 
weary oneself’’] and practiced tapas [tapo ’tapyata, “heated him- 
self’’]. He created living beings.” 13 Creatures thus issue or are 
born from Prajapati “wearied” (~/sram) and “heated” (/tap).14 
In the Jaéiminiya-Upanisad Brahmana, “Prajāpati was desirous 
to have progeny. He performed tapas.” Having done this the world 
of living creatures is generated from him.15 In an Upanisadic 
passage, Hiranyagarbha itself, the golden embryo, or Prajapati, 
or the Atman is described as tapaso jdtam (born from tapas).16 
The correlation between tapas and generation in the figure of 
Prajāpati need not be further detailed here. It had already been 
observed by Oldenberg.1” It should be noted, however, that, 
becoming heated with or by means of tapas, Prajapati becomes 
pregnant with creatures or creation and subsequently emits 


(Vsrj) them from his “womb.’’!8 As Oldenberg observed, the 
root srj is here used in the sense of “to give birth to” or ‘‘to 


generate,” as is the prefixed root nir-/md when used in this 
context.19 


? Monier-Williams, p. 1178. 

10 AV 8,1,10. 

11 See Sec. V: “Tapas and Cosmogonic Creation.” 

12 Prajapati, the Lord of Beings, is the primary creator god in the Veda. 

13 Sat. Br. 2,5,1,1. Unless otherwise indicated translated sections of any 
appreciable length from this text, with the exception of those English words in 
brackets, are taken from J. Eggeling, trans., The Satapatha-Brahmana, Sacred 
Books of the East, 5 vols. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1964). In all translated 
passages from primary sources the words tapas, diksã and brahmacarya have been 
left untranslated, even though translated by the translator in question. 

14 Ibid., 11,4,3,1. 

15 Jaiminiya-Upanisad Brahmana 3,15,1 (hereafter Jaim. Up. Br.). Unless 
otherwise indicated translations from this text are taken from H. Oertel, trans., 
“The Jaéiminiya-Upanisad Brahmana,” in Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. 16 (1896). 

16 Katha Upanisad 2,1,6 (hereafter Kath. Up.). 

17 H. Oldenberg, Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana-Teats (Göttingen: Banden- 
höck und Ruprecht, 1919), p. 168 n. 

18 Ibid., p. 170. 

19 Ibid., p. 171. 
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To translate tapas in the cosmogonic contexts cited above as 
“austerities,” “penance,” “asceticism,” or “mortification,” as is 
often done, is inadequate and frequently misleading in that such 
a translation fails to reflect the connotations of sexual heat which 
are implied. Such an implication is present in the case of Prajapati, 
given his bisexual nature, even when no specific act of intercourse 
with another is referred to, although it often is.2° This notion of 
Vtap and tapas referring to “sexual heat” is observable in a 
number of contexts: First, although it may not be considered 
“sexual” heat in the literal or evident sense, is the use of tapas 
or Vtap derivatives indicating the heat required for the creation, 
“maturation,” and subsequent hatching of an egg which issues in 
birth. Thus in an Upanisadic passage, Hiranyagarbha, the golden 
egg or embryo, often equivalent to Prajapati himself, is described 
as tapaso jatam (born from tapas).?1 Often in the Brahmanas, this 
egg or garbha comes into being as a consequence of the primal 
waters desiring (kāma) to propagate and then “heating” (Vtap) 
themselves.?? Not only does the heat of tapas bring the egg into 
being, however, but once generated it must be further heated in 
order for it to issue in birth (or second birth). Thus Edgerton 
suggests that the word tapas in certain contexts ‘undoubtedly 
suggests the creative warmth that is symbolized by the brooding 
of a bird over its eggs. Notions of the development of the universe 
out of a cosmic egg appear not infrequently in early Hindu cos- 
mogonies, and with it is clearly associated belief in tapas, warmth, 
as a force of cosmic evolution.” ?° Winternitz suggests the same 
when he notes that it is appropriate to think of tapas in these 
contexts as “hatching heat.’’?* Deussen has observed that as 
“early as the creation myths [of the Rg Veda] the creator of the 
universe prepared himself for his work by the practice of tapas; 
in which word the ancient idea of “heat” which serves to promote 
the incubation of the egg of the universe blends with the ideas of 
exertion, fatigue, and self-renunciation.” 2° 

Later, in the Upanisads, however, the concept of “brooding”’ 


20 Thid., p. 172. 

21 Kath. Up. 2,1,6. 

22 Sat. Br. 11,6,1,2. 

23 F. Edgerton, The Bhagavad Gita, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 39 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1944), p. 27. 

24 M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature (Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1959), p. 194. 

25 P, Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanisads (New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1966), p. 66. 
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(abhi-V tap) remains, even though the specific reference to an egg 
is replaced by virtually any aspect of creation. The image con- 


jured, however, remains the same: “Prajapati brooded [abhi-vV tap] 
upon the worlds. As they were being brooded upon, he extracted 
their essences: fire from the earth, wind from the atmosphere, the 
sun from the sky. Upon these deities he brooded [abhi-V tap]. As 
they were being brooded upon, he extracted their essences: from 
the fire, the Rg verses; from the wind, the Yajus formulas; the 
Saéman chants from the sun.’’?° Also in the Chandogya Upanisad, 
‘““Prajapati brooded upon the worlds. From them when they had 
been brooded upon, issued forth the threefold knowledge.”’?” Or 
even more abstractly, yet using the same image: “These Rg 
verses brooded [abhi-V tap] upon the Rg Veda; from it, when it 
had been brooded upon, there was produced as its essence, splen- 
dor, brightness, power, vigor, and food.” ?8 So in turn, abstractly, 
the SAaman chants brooded upon the Sima Veda, the Upanisads 
brooded upon Brahma, etc.?° 

The relation of tapas and sexual heat is secondly and more 
directly seen in the relation of tapas and notions of love, desire, 
or lust, these latter three notions often rendered by the Sanskrit 
word kama. Blair has thus rightly observed that derivations of 
vV tap are often used as characteristic of the emotion of sexual 
love or kama.°° A mantra of the Atharva Veda calculated to win 
or compel a man’s love relates: “Love’s consuming longing to- 
gether with yearning, which the gods have poured into the waters, 
that do I kindle for thee [tam te tapdmi] by the law of Varuna.” 31 
Desire is generated by derivatives of Vtap. In Atharva Veda 
11,8,2, it is tapas which is explicitly referred to as the “grooms- 
men” and the “‘wooers.”’°? In the Taittiriya Samhita, desire (kama) 
is homologized with the tapas-possessing fires.°* In the cosmogonic 

26 Chandogya Upanisad 4,17,1-4 (hereafter Chan. Up.). Unless otherwise 
indicated, translations from the Upanisads are taken from R. E. Hume, trans., 
The Thirteen Principal Upanishads (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968). 

27 Ibid., 2,23,2. 

28 Thid., 3,1,2. 

29 Related to Deussen’s suggestion that the connotations of tapas implying 
incubation “blend with” the idea of self-renunciation is the suggestion by Winter- 
nitz that the meanings “mortification” and also “hatching heat” for tapas 
present an intentional ambiguity in the Sanskrit word (p. 194). 

30 C. Blair, Heat in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda, American Oriental Society 
Publication, no. 45 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1961), p. 102. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Unless otherwise indicated translations from the Atharva Veda are taken 
from W. D. Whitney, trans., Atharva Veda Samhita, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: 


Harvard University Press, 1950). 
33 Taittiriya Samhita 5, 1, 8, 2 (hereafter Taitt. Sam.). 
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hymn of Rg Veda 10,129,4, kama or desire arises from tapas, and 
the next verse indicates the resultant act of sexual intercourse: 
“Seminal powers made fertile mighty forces. Below was strength 
[i.e., the female], and over it was impulse [i.e., the male].’’?* The 
Vedic texts, however, are far more explicit in demonstrating 
tapas as the heat generating and generated by the sexual act 
which issues in biological birth. Satapatha Brahmana 3,5,3,16 
notes: “When woman and man become heated [sam-tapyate], the 
seed flows, and thereupon birth takes place.” 35 The symbolism 
used during the Agnicayana (i.e., the building of the fire altar) °° 
conveys a similar import: ““The fire pan is a female, and the fire 
is a male; hence when the male heats [sarh-V/tap] the female, 
he infuses seed into her.’’?7 An Atharva Vedic verse (4,4,3) con- 
cerned specifically with the promotion of virility reads: “This 
herb shall make thee so very full of lusty strength, that thou 
shalt, when thou art excited, exhale heat as a thing on fire;” 
or: “... exhale as if heated up [abhi-tap-tam ivanati].” 38 Blair 
notes that despite some obscurity here what is involved is a 
simile “apparently intended to compare a thing heated [abhi- 
tap-tam] with a person sexually excited.” 3° This is not an un- 
expected “simile” if we recall that Putrakama, the personified 
desire for offspring, is born from tapas in Rg Veda 10,183,1. 
Perhaps the most vivid imagery found in the Veda which 
correlates tapas and sexual excitation and subsequent generation 
is to be found at the Pravargya.*° The gharma or cauldron heated 
at this rite is essentially characterized by tapas (i.e., tapta 
gharma).*! This heating (V/tap) of the gharma symbolizes, as Van 
Buitenen makes clear, an “orgasm.” 4? The creativeness of tapas 
which issues in fertility at this rite “was graphically represented 
as procreativeness, and the rite as a whole was, at one time at 


3t Trans. by A. L. Basham, The Wonder That Was India (New York: Grove 
Press, 1959), p. 248. 

35 Sat. Br. 3,5,3,16. 

36 This ritual shall be considered in some detail in Section IV B below. 

37 Sat. Br. 6,6,2,8. 

38 Blair, p. 104. 

39 Ibid., p. 45. 

t0 “In the Soma sacrifice the Pravargya is inserted by the ritual texts as an 
element which is performed ...in the course of the Upasad days” (A. B. Keith, 
The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 2 vols. [Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1925], p. 332). 


t1 Correlations of gharma and V tap are already frequent in the Rg Veda 
even though this Samhita does not detail the rite (see RV 1,112,7; 1,119,6; 3, 
53,14; 5,30,15; 5,43,7; 7,70,2; 7,103,9). 

*2 J. A. B. van Buitenen, The Pravargya (Poona: Deccan College, 1968), p. 37. 
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least, seen as the enacting of the orgasm of creation.” ** The 
Mahavira, the great man, as an iconic personification of the 
gharma or cauldron ‘‘with its semi-human, but also semi-phallic 
shape, its round cap with a small receptacle from which a narrow 
channel runs down to its base, filled with hot [tap] white liquid 
that overflows, might well be viewed as the male member of crea- 
tion overflowing with semen.” ** In this light, the Aitareya 
Brahmana at 4,5 can describe the tapta gharma as a copulation.*® 
Van Buitenen notes how this imagery is expanded: the heated 
(Viap) gharma or Mahavira “is the penis, the tongs are the 
indentations (of the penis), the supporting vessel the bowl of the 
buttocks, the milk the semen. This semen [when heated] is 
ejaculated into the fire which is the womb for the sake of pro- 
creation.” *® 

Another, yet related image found in the Veda linking tapas 
and sexual generation is that of the kindling or churning process. 
Such kindling or churning (V manth or V math) is invariably 
characterized by the root tap or a derivative. Thus the Jaiminiya- 
Upanisad Brahmana notes that fire issues from tapas and that 
birth (V jan) issues from the churned (mathitat), from the thor- 
oughly heated (samtaptat).4” This churning of the two sticks, 


which is simultaneously a tapas-generating process, is frequently 
seen as a heated sexual interaction yielding birth. As a Brahmana 
text makes clear, to be heated and to be born are virtually 
synonymous.*® Relatedly, a Grhya text observes as part of the 
birth rite in which the embryo is placed into the female womb: 
“The embryo which the two Aśvins produce with their golden 
kindling-sticks; that embryo we call into thy womb, that thou 
[i.e., the wife] mayst give birth to it after ten months.” *? Agni, 
the fire, is frequently seen as an agent in sexual generation. This 
is significant in that Agni is a great tapasvin (i.e., one possessed 
of and characterized by tapas); in fact he is frequently equated 

43 Thid. 

44 Ibid., p. 34. Note also in this context Sat. Br. 12,4,1,7 which equates milk 
and seed. 

45 Van Buitenen, p. 34. 

46 Ibid. Geldner had already regarded the rite as an “allegory of sexual union” 
(Keith, p. 33) and I believe Keith is incorrect in rejecting this symbolism on the 
mere ground that “‘the explanations of the Brahmanas are always to be taken 
with utmost care” (ibid.). 

47 Jaim. Up. Br. 1,47,7. 

48 Sat. Br. 7,1,1,28. 

49 Grhya Sūtra of HiranyakeSsin 1,7,25,1,c. Unless otherwise indicated all 


translations from the Grhya Sūtras are from H. Oldenberg, trans., The Grihya 
Sutras, Sacred Books of the East, 2 vols. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1964). 
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with tapas.°° This correlation between Agni, the tapasvin, and 
generation is often predicated upon the fact that it is specifically 
Agni himself who is the literal product of the “sexual” churning 
of the sticks. In this context Vajasaneyi Samhita is clear to note 
that when Agni is enkindled he is born.’ Agni is born from the 


heating (V/tap) process. An Upanisad relates: “Agni is hidden 
away in the two fire sticks like an embryo.” 5? Agni is hence born 
of tapas and is also a tapasvin in his own right. Agni’s relation to 
generation hence entails a quite definite relation of tapas to 
generation. In this light a Rg Vedic verse states: “Go back, virile 
men, who have lovely wives, so that you may be heating with 
Agni [Agnitapo].” 5 Relatedly, the Šatapatha Brahmana explic- 
itly notes that Agni is tapas (3,4,3,2) and then continues: “Now, 
Agni, being the causer of sexual union, the progenitor, they [i.e., 
the sacrificer and his wife] thereby obtained offspring (3,4,3,4).”’ 
In the Atharva Veda, Agni is specifically called upon to set the 
embryo during intercourse within the female womb.** In the 
Taittiriya Samhita, Agni, as he who burns, is described as the 
generative organ.” The correlation of tapas and Agni and the 
further correlation of this pair with generation is clearly seen in 
this same text when it notes with reference to the cosmogony 
that: “The gods said to Prajapati, ‘Let us have offspring.’ He said, 
‘As I have created you by tapas, so seek ye offspring in tapas.’ He 
gave to them Agni as a support, saying, ‘Strive with that sup- 
port.” 58€ Then they produced. In Rg Veda 10,187, a hymn which 
explicitly notes that offspring are bestowed by tapas, Agni is 
made to declare: “In all existent being I have deposited the germ 
of increase, all progeny on earth have I engendered, and the sons 
of women who will be hereafter.” °’Agni, as a fapasvin and as the 
fire, is hence brought into correlation with either the male sexual 
impulse, the male generative organ, or with the sexual process as 
a whole. 


50 See, for example, Sat. Br. 3,4,3,2. 

51 Vajasaneyi Samhita 12,6 (hereafter Vaj. Sam.). 

52 Kath. Up. 4,8. 

53 Blair, p. 158. 

54 AV 5,25,3. 

55 Taitt. Sam. 1,5,9,1. 

56 Ibid., 7,1, 5; italics mine. Unless otherwise indicated translations taken 
from this text are from A. B. Keith, trans., The Veda of the Black Yajus School 
Entitled Taittiriya Sanhita, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1914). 

57 Trans. by R. Griffith, The Hymns of the Rig Veda, 2 vols. (Banaras: E. J. 
Lazarus, 1920-36). 
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II. THE VEDIC NOTION CONCERNING THE DYNAMICS OF 
CONCEPTION 


An examination of the essential correlation between tapas and 
spiritual rebirth requires certain preliminary observations regard- 
ing the Vedic notion of conception. This is not in my mind an 
insignificant endeavor in that, first, the question of conception 
and biological birth in the Vedic texts has almost completely 
escaped a detailed discussion—an unfortunate fact, given, as we 
shall note, its relevance for Vedic notions of spiritual rebirth and 
the correlation of the latter with tapas—and second, because 
those observations which have been offered on the Vedic notion 
of conception and birth are not only inadequate in this context 
but sometimes even misleading. 

The most detailed discussion in recent literature, and thus 
warranting some attention here, is that of the European Indol- 
ogist, F. B. J. Kuiper, who presents a position which I regard 
as untenable. Kuiper, in his article ““Cosmogony and Conception: 
A Query,” 58 is quite right in observing the close relation which 
exists between cosmogony and conception in the Vedic texts and 
remarking that this relation is more than mere ‘‘coincidence.”’ 
Kuiper, however, with little reservation takes a modern notion 
of conception, assumes it to have existed in the Vedic mind, and 
then attempts to explain certain Vedic myths manifesting “aggres- 
sion” motifs on the basis of this modern notion. Specifically, for 
Kuiper the crucial event is the “fertilization of the ovum” or egg 
by the spermatozoon, an event which is “actually represented .. . 
as an aggressive act.’’°? The difficulty inherent in applying a 
modern notion in an attempt to understand certain Vedic myths 
as Kuiper wishes to do is that, as I shall attempt to show, no 
fertihzation of an egg or ovum in the modern sense takes place 
according to the Vedic texts. In fact the texts speak rather of the 
transference of an already existing embryo into the female, or the 
transference of seed into the female; and in either case the embryo 
or the seed is already the self to be born. Further, in the explicit 
Vedic references to biological conception there is no mention of 


> F. B. J. Kuiper, “Cosmogony and Conception: A Query,” in History of 
Religions 10 (1970): 91-138. 

59 Ibid., p. 119; italics mine. Kuiper is dependent upon such modern notions 
as those presented in L. Peerbolte’s The Orgastical Experience of Space and 
Metapsychologic Psychology (Leiden, 1955) which develops heavily the idea of 
the “conceptual attack” and the ‘“‘spermatozoon as an enemy of the ovum” 
(Kuiper, p. 119 n.). Kuiper applies these notions to interpret particularly “‘Indra’s 
opening of the mountain as a symbol of the aggressive fertilization process.” 
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aggression. Kuiper can cite no Vedic texts to substantiate his 
position regarding conception in the Veda precisely because there 
are none, and is thus obliged to introduce an alternative reason 
as to why symbolism of aggression might appear in certain Vedic 
cosmogonic myths.®° He hence states: “The only alternative is 
that [this notion of conception] is based on personal ‘revelations’ 
of seers, which, from a psychological point of view, must be con- 
sidered to have consisted of images from their subconscious minds 
which reproduced recordings of their prenatal state.” Kuiper 
further asserts that “there was in the past an intuitive knowledge 
of how human conception comes about, that is, a direct anam- 
nesis.” 6t But Kuiper himself admits that “the moot point with 
which we are here confronted is that of prenatal consciousness,” 8? 
and further that: “It goes without saying that we have here 
entered a field or mere conjectures,” and further that this premise 
of prenatal consciousness is “entirely speculative.” 63 The follow- 
ing description regarding the Vedic notion of conception is not 
dependent upon such a theory of anamnesis which accepts a 
modern notion to be universally manifest but upon what the 
texts themselves actually say. The Vedic texts do not speak of 
ovums or eggs which are fertilized within the female by a male 
spermatozoon or seed, a fertilization which subsequently results 
in the production of an embryo or self within the female for the 
first time. They rather speak of embryos within the male which 
are transferred to the female womb, or they speak of seed which 
is already in a very real sense equivalent to the embryo or self 
transfered into the female womb. The texts speak neither of 
eggs nor ovums in the modern sense, fertilization in the modern 
sense, or “‘aggression”’ as a characteristic of conception. 

Garbha refers to the “interior of anything,” specifically a womb; 
most prevalently, however, it refers to a fetus or an embryo and 
even to the child already existent in the womb. The meaning of 
embryo or fetus is clearly seen in the numerous compounds which 
garbha may form.®* Garbha, meaning embryo or fetus, thus refers 


6° Kuiper must, in other words, answer the question of how it is possible that 
certain Vedic myths utilize “aggression’’ symbolism as part of what Kuiper 
regards as conception symbolism thus implying an aggressive fertilization of 
ovum by spermatozoon in accordance with some modern theories when the texts 
themselves do not explicitly assert that conception takes place in this fashion. 

61 Ibid., pp. 137, 121. 

62 Ibid., p. 113. 

63 Ibid., pp. 124, 126. 

64 For example: garbha-kosa, embryo-receptacle; garbha-ksaya, loss of the 
embryo; garbha-calana, the motion of the embryo or foetus (sic) in the uterus; 
garbha-bhara, the weight of the foetus, etc. (Monier-Williams, pp. 349-50). 
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to the actual person in his prenatal stage. According to modern 
notions, of course, the egg of the female is fertilized by the sperm 
or seed of the male, and it is only this fusion within the female 
which issues in an embryo or fetus then carried within the female. 
Although this notion is occasionally suggested in the Vedic 
literature, it is clearly secondary. The idea that male and female 
in some sense equally participate in generation is expressed in 
the Brihad-Aranyaka Upanisad: “Come, let us two together 
clasp! Together let us semen mix, a male, a son for to procure!”’ 
But only a few lines later, and in apparent continuity with these 
words, the husband states to the goddess: “O Sinivali, give the 
[garbha]: O give the [garbha];’’ and then states to his wife: “Pen 
so a [garbha] I place in thee.” 85 It is this latter notion which clearly 
appears to be the prevalent Vedic idea regarding conception or 
generation, namely, that the embryo or fetus itself, the garbha, 
is carried within the male and subsequently placed in the female. 
The embryo or garbha is not a product of semen and egg which 
comes about for the first within the female. Thus the Atharva 
Veda states: “The male is born out of the male.’’®* What is in- 
volved here is more than merely a lazy symbolism or fuzzy 
thinking. In fact only by understanding this very definite notion 
does the relation of tapas and spiritual rebirth become fully clear. 

A hymn of the Atharva Veda for successful pregnancy with an 
amulet relates: “Hold apart the womb, in order to placing of the 
embryo, put in a son, him do thou make to come.’’®” The garbha 
is here equated with the son to be born and it is the son in the 
form of the garbha which is placed into the female womb from 
the male. The Grhya Sūtra of Hiranyakesin is just as explicit in 
noting that the male places the embryo into the womb of the 
female.68€ We may also cite Sankhayana Grhya Sūtra 1,19,5-6: 
“As the earth is pregnant with Agni, as the heaven is with Indra 
pregnant, as Vayu dwells in the womb of the regions, thus I 
[i.e., the husband] place an embryo into thy womb.... May a 
male embryo enter thy womb, as an arrow the quiver.” ® Further 
on: “Put into her an embryo... ; a male, thou male, put into 
her.” 7° Atharva Veda 9,10,12 makes it explicit that the father 
sets (a-V dha) the garbha within the womb. Mantras such as these 

86 Brihad-Aranyaka Upanisad 6, 4, 20-22 (hereafter Br. Ar. Up.); italics mine. 

86 AV 3,6,1. 

87 Tbid., 6,81,2; italics mine. 

68 Grhya Sūtra of Hiranyakeégin 1,7,25,1. 


69 Italics mine. 


| 70 Sankhayana Grhya Sūtra 1,19,6. 
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are quite numerous among the Vedic verses used during the 
garbhadhana, the rite for conception. It is of great significance 
in itself that this rite should be specifically termed the garbh- 
adhana or placing of the garbha. 

The male thus in a very real sense bears his son within his own 
body prior to its transference to the female womb. Rg Veda 
10,69,11 explicitly notes that the father “bears his son.” Note 
also Aitareya Brahmana 7,13,9: “The husband enters as an 
embryo his wife; having become again new in her he is born in 
the tenth month (=the twelfth month).’’”! The fact that the 
father bears the son prior to transference to the female womb 
makes plausible the prevalent Vedic notion that the father him- 
self is reborn in his progeny.’2 Thus, for example, Apastamba 
Dharma Sūtra 2,9,24,2: “Now it can also be perceived by the 
senses that the father has been reproduced separately in the 
son.” 73 So also Chandogya Upanisad notes that man ‘‘procreates 
himself from every copulation.” 74 

Our contention is also evidenced at the ritual level. Thus, for 
example, the king at the Rajastiya, or royal consecration, is al- 
ready regarded as an embryo before he is placed upon the throne, 
a process which is regarded as a placing of the embryo-king into 
the womb.”° Relatedly, the diksita (i.e., the consecrated sacrificer 
preparing for rebirth from the sacrifice) is regarded as an embryo 
before he enters the hut which is the womb-homologue.”® 

When the texts do not speak of the embryo which is transferred 
from the male into the female womb, they invariably speak of 
retas (sperm, semen, seed) which is transferred into the female 
womb during intercourse. But this seed or retas is already regarded 
as the child to be born, despite the more restrictive meaning of 
retas aS @ mere component necessary for the production of an 
embryo. The seed is already what according to modern notions 
could be regarded as the fetus itself. Jaiminiya-Upanisad 
Brahmana 3,10,4 states that the father emits (sincati) seed (retas) 


71 Unless otherwise indicated translations from the Aitareya Brahmana and 
the Kausitaki Brahmana are from A. B. Keith, trans., Rig Veda Brahmanas, 
2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1920). 

72 See, for example, RV 5,4,10; 6,70,3. 

73 Unless otherwise indicated translations from the Dharma Sitras are taken 
from G. Bühler, trans., The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, Sacred Books of the East, 
2 vols. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1965). 

74 Chan. Up. 2,13,2; see also Taitt. Br. 1,5,56; Sat. Br. 12,4,3,1. 

75 Vāj. Sam. 10,26. Unless otherwise indicated translations from this text are 
from R. Griffith, trans., The White Yajur Veda (Banaras: E. J. Lazarus, 1957). 

78 Aitareya Braéhmana 1,1,3 (hereafter Ait. Br.); see Sec. III below. 
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into the womb (yoni); but that this seed which is first within the 
father is already the sacrificer to be born.”” The fact that the 
seed is often seen as the actual person to be born allows for the 
possibility of a virtual equation of seed and embryo, retas and 
garbha, as the latter is also the actual person to be born. Thus 
Aitareya Upanisad 2,4,1 makes it clear that the garbha is first 
within the man and that this garbha is retas. Thus: “In the self 
[1.e., the male self] one bears a self.” He then pours himself as 
semen, as the text makes clear, into the woman. ‘She nourishes 
this self of his that has come to her.” 78 In either the case of embryo 
or seed, however, it is first resident within the male and then 
transferred to the female. 


IH. VEDIC REBIRTH SYMBOLISM AND BIOLOGICAL BIRTH 


In the Veda, symbols of spiritual rebirth are very frequently trans- 
parent to the model of biological birth. This in itself is not surpris- 
ing. What is noteworthy in the Veda, however, is the clarity and 
detail of the rebirth symbolism and the evident influence of the 
biological model. Rebirth symbolism of this kind has been ob- 
served by a number of Vedic scholars and as a consequence need 
not be elaborated for its own sake in any great detail.79 A few 
examples are, however, appropriate. 

Upanayana is synonymous with initiation in Vedic India. It is 
through this samskdra or initiatory sacrament that one enters the 
Aryan social structure and relatedly begins instruction in the 
revealed wisdom of the Veda. According to the “law books” 
the Upanayana begins the first asrama or life stage, that of the 
brahmacarin or student. The rebirth symbolism is clear. Atharva 
Veda 11,5,3 states: “When the teacher receives [upa-ni] the 
brahmacarin as a disciple, he places him as a fetus inside (of his 
body). He carries him for three nights in his belly.” ®° As Lommel 
and other scholars have noted, and as other passages explicitly 
indicate, these three nights are a clear homologue of the gestation 


77 For another example see Jaim. Up. Br. 3,8,9. 

78 Ait. Br. 2,4,2; italics mine. 

79 See, in this context, H. Lommel, “Wiedergeburt aus Embryonalem Zustand 
in der Symbolic des Altindische Rituals,” in Tod, Auferstehung, Weltordnung, 
ed. C. Hentze (Zurich: Origo, 1955); and M. Eliade, Rites and Symbols of Initiation 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1958), pp. 53-57. 

80 Trans. by M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva Veda, Sacred Books of the 
Kast (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1964). 
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year which the embryo undergoes prior to its birth. Satapatha 
Brahmana 11,5,4,12 notes that “by laying his right hand on 
(the pupil), the teacher becomes pregnant (with him).”’ The same 
text also notes that the Sdvitri verse of the Rg Veda—the first 
bit of knowledge which the brahmacarin receives—should not be 
taught him for a year because “children, indeed, are born after 
being fashioned for a year. Thus we lay speech into this one as 
soon as he has been born.” 82 The Satapatha Brahmana also notes 
that “he who enters on a term of studentship becomes an 
embryo.” 83 A Dharma Sūtra states that the teacher causes the 
pupil to be born a second time by (imparting to him) the sacred 
learning .®* On this basis one who has experienced the Upanayana 
is a dvi-ja, a twice-born.®° 

At the heart of Vedic orthodoxy stands the sacrifice. Its varia- 
tions are detailed with precision in the Srauta texts. Despite all 
variation, however, the Diksa or “consecration” invariably con- 
stitutes the initiatory entrance into the sacrificial scenario. At this 
initiatory consecration the diksita (i.e., he who undergoes the 
Diksda) is placed in a hut in which he spends much of his time. 
The hut symbolizes the womb in which he as an embryo is placed. 
Aitareya Brahmana notes: “The hut of the diksita is the womb of 
the diksita; verily thus they [i.e., the priests] conduct him to his 
own womb.” 886 While in the womblike hut, the diksita ‘walks 
along the back of the Ahavaniya and the front of the Garhapatya 
fire. The reason why this is his passage until the Soma pressing 
is this. The fire is the womb of the sacrifice and the diksita is an 
embryo, and the embryo moves about within the womb. And 
since he (1.e., the sacrificer) moves about there (between the fires), 
and now turns round and now back, therefore these embryos move 
about, and now turn round and now back.’’®’ Assuming an 
embryonic condition constitutes the prerequisite for the ultimate 
rebirth of the sacrificer from the sacrifice itself. 


81 Lommel, p. 126. 

82 Sat. Br. 11,5,4,6. 

83 Ibid., 11,5,4,16. 

84 Apastamba Dharma Sūtra 1,1,1,18. 

85 As opposed to a Stidra who is specifically termed eka-jati (born only once). 
That the student was regarded as the son of his teacher is further indicated in 
the prohibition of marriage between the student and his teacher’s daughter, as 
she would thus be his “sister.’’ In this context see J. Gonda, Change and Con- 
tinuity in Indian Religion (The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1965), p. 231. 

86 Ait. Br. 1,3. 

87 Sat. Br. 3,1,3,28. 
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Iv. TAPAS” AND SPECIFICALLY “‘BRAHMACARYA” 
(CHASTITY) AS ESSENTIAL AGENTS OR CONCOMITANTS 
IN SPIRITUAL REBIRTH 


On the basis of what we observed in Section I above, the close 
correlation of tapas and biological generation should be clear. It 
is hopefully also clear that symbols of spiritual rebirth frequently 
take as their model biological birth from an embryonic condition. 
I wish to suggest then that given the great importance of tapas 
for biological birth, it would be extremely unusual, given the fact 
that biological birth so evidently forms the model for spiritual 
rebirth, if tapas were not also a vital element in the realization 
of the latter. Tapas and spiritual rebirth are hence not accidentally 
cojoined but are essentially related.2® On the basis of what we 
observed in Section II above regarding the dynamics of conception 
in the Vedic mind, we further wish to suggest that the practice of 
brahmacarya (chastity; clearly regarded in the Vedic mind as a 
form of tapas, a form of asceticism) by the teacher at the Upana- 
yana, but particularly by the sacrificer during the sacrificial 
scenario, is directly related to the fact that an embryo is being 
symbolically fashioned and that a violation of brahmacarya would 
hence be a premature dissipation of that embryo. At the sacrifice, 
as we shall illustrate, the sacrificer fashions his second-self which 
shall be born at the heart of the sacrificial scenario thus constitut- 
ing his spiritual rebirth. Brahmacarya specifically, as a form of 
tapas, as well as tapas in general, is hence not accidentally but 
essentially related to spiritual rebirth. We shall consider first the 
correlation of tapas in general and spiritual rebirth. 


A. ‘‘“TAPAS” AS ASCETICISM AND THE SYMBOLIC GENERATION OF 
AN EMBRYONIC CONDITION 


It is at the Diksd that the sacrificer assumes an embryonic con- 
dition in preparation for his spiritual rebirth. The correlations 
of tapas and diksad are numerous in the Vedic literature.®9 Thus, 
for example, Taittiriya Samhita 6,1,1, in speaking of him who 


8° The “debate”? between Lommel (who regarded rebirth symbolism and not 
tapas as the primary element at both the Upanayana and the Diksd) and Olden- 
berg (who regarded tapas and not rebirth as the primary element) may be seen 
as being rather ill founded on the basis of the forthcoming discussion—both 
men having really missed the crucial issue, namely, that tapas and rebirth are 
inseparably related at both rituals. 

8° B. Lindner, in his translation of the Diksé as presented in the Šatapatha 
Brahmana (Die Diksd (Leipzig: Poschel & Trepte, 1878]) was perhaps the first 
to note clearly that diksaé and tapas ‘‘finden sich sehr heufig verbunden” not 
only in the Brahmanas but also as early as the Atharva Veda. 
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prepares for the Soma sacrifice, states: “The Angiras-es going to 
the world of heaven placed in the waters diksad and tapas.” Thus 
the sacrificer “‘bathes at a ford; for at a ford did they place 
diksa and tapas.” Thus “verily visibly he secures diksa and tapas.” 
Not only are the two words frequently paired,°° but far more 
significantly, the Diksd came into being through tapas at the 
cosmogonic or paradigmatic level: ‘‘Prajapati practiced tapas. 
From the body of him when heated [Vtap] the Diksad was pro- 
duced.” 9? Apastamba Srauta Sūtra 10,6,5 notes that the sacri- 
ficer grasps the Diks (and hence relatedly the embryonic condi- 
tion) with tapas. Šatapatha Brahmana explicitly equates diksa 
and tapas.9? 

The passage cited above describing the diksita-embryo’s con- 
stant movement between the fires within the hut is significant in 
this context. The fires generate heat, tapas. In fact Agni, the fire, 
is frequently equated with tapas.°* The diksita-embryo is thus 
heated in the womb by tapas, “maturing” in preparation for its 
eventual rebirth. The symbolism here appears transparent to the 
biological dimension of tapas as the heat requisite for the “hatch- 
ing” of an egg—its rebirth. The diksita is covered with a garment. 
“The garment is the caul (ulba) of the diksita; verily thus they 
cover him with a caul. Above that is the black antelope skin; 
the placenta (jardyu) is above the caul; verily thus they cover 
him with the placenta.” °t Significantly, this garment is placed 
upon the diksita with the mantra: “Thou art the covering (or 
outward form: tanu) of diksa and tapas.” °° Even more strikingly, 
Apastamba Srauta Sūtra 10,6,5 has the sacrificer accept this 
garment with the mantra of Taittiriya Samhita 3,7,7,1-2: 
diksasi tapaso yonih (you are the consecration, the womb of tapas). 
The diksita through a voluntary asceticism, a tapas (e.g., confine- 
ment to the hut and its attendant conditions), thus ‘‘heats”’ 
himself ascetically; but this heat is transparent to the “natural” 
heat or tapas requisite for the generation of an embryo. 

It is I believe clear that the particular manner in which tapas 
is to be understood or “translated” in the contexts here under 
consideration, that is tapas as an agent issuing in or facilitating 
spiritual rebirth, is of issue. As noted, spiritual rebirth when it 

8° AV 19, 41; 19, 43; 9,1,1. 

°1 Sat. Br. 13,1,7,1. 

?2 Ibid., 3,4,3,2. 

23 Ibid. 


94 Ait. Br. 1,3. 
95 Sat. Br. 3,1,2,20. 
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employs embryonic symbolism is clearly modeled upon biological 
birth, and the importance of tapas for spiritual rebirth is no doubt 
related to the fact that tapas figured so essentially in biological 
generation. In the case of biological generation tapas invariably 
refers to the heat of “brooding” upon, of “hatching” or ‘‘matur- 
ing” as with an egg. It may also refer to the heat of sexual desire, 
sexual excitation, or the heat of the sex act itself. In all such 
cases tapas refers not to the heat generated through self-imposed 
asceticism or “mortification.” It is an “involuntary,” natural 
tapas as opposed to a voluntary act or asceticism. Tapas when 
employed for spiritual rebirth is invariably a voluntary, self- 
imposed asceticism rather than a “natural”? heat. This is not 
surprising if it is realized that spiritual rebirth as opposed to 
biological generation is not a “natural’’ event but rather an event 
calculated to “overcome” the natural condition. 

This rendering of tapas as voluntary and nonnatural asceticism 
is clearly seen in the various self-imposed austerities which the 
person desiring spiritual rebirth must undergo. These include 
seclusion or isolation, silence, fasting, and, most significantly of 
all, brahmacarya or chastity. Thus, for example, Satapatha 
Braéhmana 9,5,1,4 is explicit in noting that “the whole practice 
of tapas it is when one abstains from food.”’ Hence tapas in the 
sense of a voluntary asceticism is instrumental in effecting rebirth 
when, for example, the texts note that one seeks immortality or 
rebirth through fasting.°° Such voluntary tapas is, however, often 
related to the natural condition of biological generation, as for 
example at Satapatha Brahmana 2,3,1,4, where it is noted that 
one fasts (voluntarily) in order to become an embryo again, but 
that this is because “embryos live in the womb without taking 
food”; that is, they live by fasting “involuntarily,” naturally. 
Thus the nonnatural, ascetic notion of tapas progressively “breaks 
away” from its natural ground but frequently remains transparent 
to it. 

It is appropriate to mention in this context the vrata or ‘“‘fast- 
milk,”’ the hot milk which sustains the diksita through the rite. 
The correlation between the fast-milk and tapas is explicit: The 
nectar of immortality departed from the gods. “They said, ‘Let 
us seek it here by toil [V gram] and tapas!’ ... Having become 
initiated [diksita], they were living on fast-milk, for tapas it is 
when, after becoming initiated, one lives on fast-milk.... Now 


86 Ibid., 9,5,1,9. 
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that same nectar of immortality is Soma. And even to this day, 
the sacrificer seeks for it by toil and tapas; having become initi- 
ated he lives on fast milk; for tapas it is when one lives on fast- 
milk.” 9” But further, by taking the fast-milk, the diksita also 
restores again the “sap” to the sacrifice which has been “sucked 
out and drained” in the primal time.®® This is significant in that 
the sacrifice here restored through tapas is the very vehicle which 
facilitates the sacrificer’s rebirth from the embryonic condition. 
In a related fashion, the silence of the diksita, which is often 
explicitly regarded as a tapas, enables the sacrificer to ‘‘collect 
the sacrifice (by keeping his speech within him)—for the sacrifice 
is speech.” °° Again tapas directly facilitates the coming rebirth. 

Tapas refers then to the practices or austerities performed; 
tapas is the practice of asceticism. It, however, refers also to the 
result or product of that asceticism, the heat generated. Through 
asceticism (tapas) the ascetic becomes heated (Vtap). This produc- 
tion of tapas or heat at the Diksda is clearly evidenced by the 
prohibition placed upon the sacrificer with regard to cutting of 
the hair, beard, and nails. As Oldenberg noted, citing a Brahmana 
passage, this prohibition takes place precisely because the sacri- 
ficer carries tapas to the very tip of his extremities.1°° As a con- 
sequence of the Diksa then, the sacrificer generates tapas (the 
heat of asceticism) through such austerities (tapas) as observing 
silence, fasting, seclusion, growing of the hair, beard and nails, 
and also: brahmacarya or chastity. These voluntary austerities, 
declared to be a tapas, are directly related to his establishing 
himself as an embryo in “preparation” for his rebirth, but they 
are also a necessary precondition for the sacrifice proper which is 
the vehicle of rebirth per se. 

Between the Diksa and the sacrifice per se lie the Upasads. 
This ritual element further prepares the diksita for his coming 
rebirth. Tapas at the Upasads is conspicuous. The texts specific- 
ally assert that the Upasads are tapas,1°! and there seems little 
question that as such they increase the tapas of the sacrificer 
in preparation for the building of the Soma altar and ultimately 
for the Soma sacrifice itself. This is particularly clear in that an 
intensified fasting constitutes the crux of the Upasads. As the 


97 Ibid., 9,5,1,2-9. 

98 Ibid., 3,2,2,12. 

99 Ibid., 3,2,2,3. 

+00 H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda (Berlin: W. Hertz, 1894), p. 427. 
101 Sat. Br. 10,2,5,3. 
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text notes: “‘Verily, the world is conquered by tapas. Now, this 
tapas becomes ever and ever wider [and thus] he conquers an 
ever and ever more glorious world. ... Let him therefore under- 
take the Upasads that get narrower and narrower.” 102 This is 
to say, his fast-milk is milked from three teats on the first day, 
two on the second, and one on the third, thus progressively de- 
creasing his intake and increasing his fast. These Upasads, how- 
ever, also suggest a very clear rebirth symbolism in that his living 
on milk takes place through three Upasad days which may be 
homologized with the gestation period of a year. That the three 
days are a homologue of the year is clear, for the text explicitly 
states: “Let him undertake three Upasads, for there being three 
seasons in the year, it is thereby made of the form of the year.” 103 
The correlation of tapas and rebirth at the Upasads is particularly 
clear when the text states: “One should be consecrated for twelve 
nights; the year consists of twelve months. ... He is born indeed 
who is born of tapas. The twelve Upasads are the four sets of 
these three nights.” 1° 

As a consequence of his tapas (ascetic practices) the sacrificer 
now finds himself in a state of tapas (ascetic heat), and it is in 
this state of tapas, directly related to his embryonic condition, 
that he now builds the sacrificial altar and then performs the 
sacrifice which is the mechanism of his rebirth. As the text notes: 
“Man, forsooth is truly born, who is born out of the sacrifice.” 105 
The Taittirilya Samhita is explicit in stating that one is truly 
born (i.e., spiritually reborn) only when “full of tapas.” 1°° The 
same text notes that the discarding of the embryonic covers 
takes place when the sacrificer is “full of tapas.” 1°" The specific 
manner in which the sacrificer is reborn at the sacrifice shall be 
noted very briefly below. Suffice it to say that the actual perform- 
ance of the sacrifice and the presence of tapas are clearly related. 
As early as Atharva Veda 5,26 we find mantras accompanying 
the sacrifice. Verse 7 states: “Let Visnu join variously the tapas 
at this sacrifice.” At Taittiriya Samhita 5,1,11,¢, it is the tapas 
of Prajapati which supports the sacrifice. Relatedly, at Vajasaneyi 
Samhita 18,23 it is the tapas of the sacrificer which ‘prospers”’ 
the sacrifice. 

102 Ibid., 3,4,4,27. 

103 Ibid., 3,4,4,17. 

104 Taitt. Sam. 7,2,10,3; italics mine. 

105 Sat. Br. 3,2,1,40. 


106 Taitt. Sam. 6,2,5,1. 
107 Ibid., 6,1,10,1. 
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B. “BRAHMACARYA’’ (CHASTITY) AND SPIRITUAL REBIRTH 


On the basis of the previous section it may be concluded that 
not only is tapas in general as essential agent or concomitant in 
spiritual rebirth (as indicated by the use of embryo symbolism) 
but also specific practices such as fasting, silence, etc., which are 
regarded as a form of tapas. The most evident of such practices 
is brahmacarya. The Vedic mind consistently regarded brahma- 
carya as an ascetic practice and hence a form of tapas. As Gonda 
has noted: “In view of the Indian tendency to identify concepts 
which are closely related or show some similarity it is not sur- 
prising to encounter texts in which tapas and brahmacarya are 
looked on as identical.” 1°8 Relatedly, Oldenberg noted that 
“brahmacarya is a form of tapas.” 1°° Chastity must be observed 
by the sacrificer beginning with the Diksd. On the basis of ob- 
servations made in Section II above regarding the dynamics of 
conception according to the Vedic mind we now suggest that 
the practice of brahmacarya is directly related to the fact that 
an embryo is symbolically fashioned and that a violation of 
brahmacarya would hence be a premature dissipation or destruc- 
tion of that embryo. Throughout the discussion above regarding 
the sacrificer, it was the sacrificer himself, through his tapas, who 
sustains and heats the embryo which is himself, or more properly, 
his second-self to be reborn. The sacrificer fashions himself as an 
embryo to be reborn. For this reason the practice of brahmacarya 
is crucial. That the sacrificer indeed fashions himself and bears 
himself as an embryo is best illustrated at the Agnicayana, the 
building of the fire altar in preparation for the sacrifice, or mech- 
anism of rebirth per se. Before considering the Agnicayana, 
however, a brief reference to the Upanayana is appropriate. We ob- 
served above that the teacher bears the student as embryo within 
himself for three nights—a homologue of the gestation year. 
Significantly, during this period the teacher must practice 
brahmacarya.**° The ascetic and rebirth motifs are not accidentally 
cojoined but essentially related. The teacher practices brahmacarya 
precisely because he bears the embryo awaiting its rebirth after 
“maturation.” 11 


108 Gonda, p. 295. 

109 Oldenberg, Weltanschauung, p. 148. 

110 Sankhayana Grhya Sūtra 2,12,8-9. 

111 Tt is on this basis, I believe, that AV 11,5,2 must, at least in part, be under- 
stood when it states, noting that the student is an embryo within the teacher, 
that the brahmacarin ‘“‘fills his teacher with tapas.” 
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The speculations concerning the ritual found in the later 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas find their most complex and subtle 
expression in the Satapatha Brahmana’s description of the 
Agnicayana, the building of the fire altar. In the Vedic mind 
itself there was a clear “tendency of exalting the Agnicayana”’ 
and allowing it to replace the entire sacrificial ceremonial.!1? The 
description of the Agnicayana begins with an account of the 
creation of the universe: “Verily, in the beginning there was here 
the non-existent.” 113 Prajapati, who is the mythical personifica- 
tion of the sacrifice, was then generated through the tapas of the 
Rsis, or seers, who are equated with this nonexistent.1!* Prajapati, 
having come into existence mythically through tapas, then gener- 
ates all reality (i.e., the universe). This entails generating all 
creatures and the gods‘?° and, in particular, Agni as a second- 
self.+16 This generation of all reality is effected through Praja- 
pati’s own practice of tapas.'17 This notion of Prajapati generating 
Agni as a second-self is related to other Brahmana passages 
in which Prajapati generates a second-self within himself by 
practicing tapas and after one year gives birth to that second-self, 
thus actually being reborn through tapas out of himself.+18 

Having generated all reality through tapas, however, Prajapati 
becomes “relaxed,” or more literally, “he fell asunder,” “he be- 
came disjointed;” “his joints fell apart (visrasta, vi-V srans).”’ 
Being thus disjointed, Prajaipati calls upon Agni to “restore”? him 
or “put him together” (sam-Vkr) through sacrifice. According to 
the mythical paradigm, the reconstitution of Prajapati is already 
seen as the building up of Prajapati in the form of a sacrificial 
altar, for the sacrifices of reconstitution are equivalent to the 
making of bricks, and it is the bricks which make up the layers 
of the fire (Agni) altar (= Prajapati). As Šatapatha Brahmana 
notes, referring to the ritual: “That Prajapati who became re- 
laxed [i.e., became disjointed; fell asunder] is this very altar which 
is here built.” **9 Agni is regarded as the second-self of Prajapati 
in that he mythically “reconstituted” Prajapati. But ritually 
Agni reconstitutes Prajipati precisely because he (i.e., Agni) is 


112 Eggeling (n. 13 above), 43:214 n. 
113 Sat. Br. 6,1,1,1. 

114 Thid. 

115 Ibid., 6,1,2,5. 

116 Ibid., 6,1,2,1. 

117 Ibid., 6,1,2,12. 

118 Ibid., 10,6,5,4. 

119 Ibid., 10,1,1,3. 
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the fire (=Agni) altar. In the actual ritual, however, it is the 
sacrificer who is equated with Agni; hence it is the sacrificer who 
reconstitutes Prajapati. This he does by building the altar which 
is Agni, which is the second-self of Prajapati. By building the 
altar (i.e., Agni) the sacrificer rebuilds or reconstitutes Prajapati, 
whose complete reconstitution is the completed Agni-altar. This 
is what is meant when the text states that Prajapati is this very 
Agni (i.e., fire altar) who is now built (ritually by the sacrificer).12° 
Prajapati, as Agni, is in a sense reborn through the building of the 
altar. This is evidenced by the fact that the building is to take 
place in one year, which is presented as the gestation period.!*1 At 
the Agnicayana, however, it is the sacrificer himself who is 
homologized with Agni, with the altar, and with Prajapati. The 
sacrificer hence not only effects the rebirth of Prajapati-Agni 
through his building of the altar but is himself the very self to 
be reborn at the completion of that altar. Agni, the altar, is hence 
the embryonic self of the sacrificer being fashioned by the sacri- 
ficer.’22 (We might of course add, in a state of tapas.) 

That Agni, and hence the sacrificer who is explicitly equated 
with Agni, is regarded as an embryo is evidenced by the preva- 
lence of womb symbolism which reenforces the notion of the 
coming rebirth. Agni, who in the early stage of the scenario is 
personified not as the altar as a whole but only as a lump of clay 
which shall form an integral part of that altar, is seen as entering 
and residing in various wombs. Thus, for example, reminiscent 
of the sacrificer’s own Diksa. The Agni-lump-of-clay is deposited 
in an enclosed hut: “The sacrificer now encloses him within this 
stronghold... and again this is a womb. ...? 123 Eventually, 
however, a fire-pan is made for the Agni-lump-of-clay.1** The 
fire-pan into which Agni is placed is requested to “bear Agni in 
her womb, even as a mother bears her son in her lap.” +25 What 
is significant- is that the sacrificer is himself regarded as this 
embryo within the womb (“the sacrificer is Agni’’).’2° But even 
more significantly, the fire-pan is also homologized with the 
sacrificer.'*” The sacrificer hence bears himself as an embryo. 

That the sacrificer “bears” Agni, and hence himself, in his own 
womb is graphically illustrated during the special Diksd appro- 
priate to the Agnicayana which begins one week after the fashion- 


120 Ibid., 6,1,1,5. 124 Ibid., 6,5,1,12. 
121 Ibid., 5,1,3,20. 125 Ibid., 6,5,1,11. 
122 Ibid., 6,2,1,9. 126 Ibid., 6,4,1,3. 

123 Ibid., 6,4,4,19. 127 Ibid., 6,6,1,22. 
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ing of the fire-pan. Although it shares many similarities with the 
classic Diksa described above, it is also unique to the Agnicayana. 
The Diksd takes place for an entire year, a homologue of the 
gestation period. There is no need to reiterate here all the tapas- 
generating activities (e.g., fasting, seclusion) which the sacrificer 
must undergo. What is characteristic of the Agnicayana Diksa is 
that for a period each day throughout this “gestation”? year the 
sacrificer must carry or “bear” Agni in the fire-pan. The Agni 
he bears, however, is now not merely a lump of clay but the 
flaming Agni. The tapas of the sacrificer who bears himself as 
embryo is thus reenforced by the heat of the fire which is the 
embryonic sacrificer himself. The tapas generated at the original 
Diksa is now heightened through further asceticism and insepar- 
ably linked to the embryonic condition requisite for birth. Just 
as all birth took place through the mythical and paradigmatic 
tapas of Prajapati, so now the spiritual rebirth of the sacrificer 
at the ritual is prepared for by his own practice of tapas. This is 
all the more evident in that following the Diksd and before the 
actual building begins, the Upasads are performed. As noted, the 
Upasads are a tapas. The sacrificer hence places himself in a 
heightened state of tapas immediately prior to the actual building 
which is synonymous with the birth of Agni and also the rebirth 


of the sacrificer. As the text notes: Agni is born (V jan) when 
he is built up (coyante).128 When the actual building begins Agni 
is placed upon the Gdrhapatya hearth. This is his new womb.!79 
But it is still the sacrificer who bears and gives birth to Agni 
and hence himself, as indicated by the fact that the Garhapatya 
hearth is homologized with the sacrificer: “For man is a fathom 
high” and the hearth is a fathom high. As Eggeling has rightly 
noted: “The measurement is a relative one, being adapted to 
the sacrificer’s size.” 139° But even more dramatically, prior to 
the commencement of building the sacrificer must take Agni into 
himself: “He takes him in [with the mantra]: ‘Within me I first 
take Agni.’ He thereby takes Agni into his own self.” 131 

The altar being completed, a Soma sacrifice is now performed 
as an integral part of the Agnicayana. Still in a state of tapas via 
the original Diksad observances of the Agnicayana, the sacrificer 
strengthens that state through yet another Diksd, the Diksad which 


128 Ibid., 6,6,3,6. 

129 Ibid., 7,1,1,8. 

130 Eggeling (n. 13 above), 41:309 n. 
131 Sat, Br. 7,4,1,2. 
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precedes the Soma sacrifice proper. The sacrificer hence increases 
his tapas and reaffirms his embryonic condition. Further, how- 
ever, the Upasads of the Soma sacrifice which, as we noted, still 
further strengthen the tapas of the sacrificer are, of course, per- 
formed again as part of this Soma sacrifice. Yet the Upasads in 
the context of the Agnicayana are somewhat unique and even 
further manifest their character as a generator of tapas: ‘“The 
Upasads ...are the tapas in the sacrifice, for they are indeed 
tapas.” 18? A special altar is built for the performance of these 
Upasads which occur during the Soma sacrifice scenario which 
in turn is a part of the total Agnicayana ritual. This altar is 


specifically termed tapascita “for it is built [Vci] in tapas.” These 
Upasads last a full year, a homologue of the gestation year, thus 
perfectly coordinating tapas and rebirth. It is further explicit 
that during this year of tapas-laden and tapas-generating Upasads 
the sacrificer “builds for himself a body.” 133 In the context of 
all that has been said it should be observed that the Satapatha 
Brahmana urges the sacrificer to practice not only tapas but 
specifically brahmacarya, for he who does so will be reborn.134 
Already at Atharva Veda 11,5,19 the paradigmatic model is 
provided by the gods who overcame death (a symbol of rebirth) 
by means of brahmacarya. 

Brahmacarya is a voluntary tapas, an asceticism requisite for 
spiritual rebirth. That it operates also at a “natural” level, how- 
ever, is indicated explicitly and significantly in the “domestic” 
texts which require three days and nights of chastity (a homologue 
of the gestation year) prior to intercourse, prior to the garbhadhana, 
prior to the placing of the embryo into the female womb.135 
Throughout the sacrificial process, as most clearly seen at the 
Agnicayana, however, brahmacarya becomes requisite precisely 
because the sacrificer bears himself as embryo within himself and 
also because he piles or forms the altar as a second-self. Were the 
sacrificer not to observe brahmacarya there would be a premature 
dissipation of the embryo which he bears and “matures.” In this 
regard the ritual text is comprehensible when it notes that during 
the building of the altar (i.e., the creation of a second-self) one 
should not have intercourse with any woman for “in that he piles 
the fire [altar], he deposits seed; if he were to have intercourse he 

132 Ibid., 10,2,5,3. 

133 Ibid., 10,2,5,9. 


134 Ibid., 10,4,4,4. 
135 Sankhayana Grhya Sūtra 1,17,5. 
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would be deprived of seed,” 18° seed referring to the actual person 
to be born. This passage is followed by another which, in referring 
to the sacrificer bearing the Agni-embryo in the fire pan, notes 
that were he to put down the embryo (garbha) it would be liable 
to abortion.1°” The voluntary tapas or brahmacarya hence works 
on the level of asceticism and spiritual rebirth but remains trans- 
parent to the model of natural, biological generation.1°° (See 
Appendix II for observations concerning tapas and sexuality in 
the post-Vedic period.) 


C. “TAPAS,” SACRIFICE, REBIRTH 


1. Spiritual rebirth through the sacrifice—Having performed 
the “preliminaries” to the sacrifice as in part noted in the previous 
two sections, the sacrificer finds himself in a state of tapas and 
also an embryonic condition prior to his actual rebirth at the 
sacrifice per se. The sacrifice, performed in a state of tapas, will 
now, so to speak, generate the sacrificer from itself, he thus being 
spiritually reborn. It is crucial to note, however, that the sacri- 
ficer is repeatedly homologized with or equated with the sacri- 
fice, and hence it is the sacrificer himself, having thus far borne 
himself as an embryo, who now generates himself in an act of 
spiritual rebirth. Significantly, just as the tapas of asceticism in 
its relation to spiritual rebirth is “transparent” to the natural, 
biological model, so also it appears that the ability of the sacri- 
fice to act as a mechanism of spiritual rebirth or regeneration is, at 
least in part, predicated and modeled upon the sacrifice’s charac- 
ter as a mechanism effecting biological birth or generation. 

In substantiating this contention it should first be realized 
that the sacrifice is Prajapati, as the Brahmanas repeatedly tell 
us,*° and Prajapati, as the name literally conveys, is the lord of 
(biological) generation. Prajapati, viewed mythically, rather than 

136 Taitt. Sam. 5,6,8,4. 

137 Ibid., 5,6,9. 

138 Relatedly, in order to obtain a son as a consequence of the Asvamedha 
(horse sacrifice), the queen must pass the evening in contiguity with the slaughtered 
horse—a symbolic intercourse (Griffith, n. 75 above, p. 252 n.). This takes on 
meaning when it is realized that the horse has been obliged to observe brahma- 
carya for the entire previous year of wandering, no doubt “ripening” a symbolic 
embryo within himself during this gestation period. 

189 That Prajapati is the sacrifice is expressed in numerous ways throughout 
the ritual. One of the most striking examples occurs at the Vajapeya, where the 
number seventeen repeatedly occurs thus attesting to the sacrifice’s equivalence 
with the seventeen-fold Prajapati. The ritual entails a race of seventeen chariots, 
the course being measured out with seventeen bow shots. The sacrificer and his 


wife mount a pole of seventeen rungs. During the ceremony seventeen drums are 
beaten, ete. 
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ritually as the sacrifice, generates all biological reality from him- 
self; as such, viewed mythically, he also generates man as a 
biological phenomenon from himself. Satapatha Brahmana 
2,1,4,11-13 notes that Prajapati generated not only the uni- 
verse but also the human race. Prajapati as the sacrifice, par- 
ticularly in this context, is related to Prajapati as the year, the 
year being regarded as the period of gestation. Mythically, 
Prajapati is often viewed as effecting this generation by means of 
the sacrifice which is then regarded as a ritual act somehow dis- 
tinct from himself: “In the beginning, Prajapati, being desirous 
of offspring, sacrificed with this sacrifice: ‘May I thus abound in 
offspring ...’ so he thought.” 140° Now just as the paradigmatic 
and mythical Prajapati generated through sacrifice, so the ritual 
Prajapati as the sacrifice continues now to generate: “Now, that 
sacrifice which is being performed is Prajapati; from whom these 
creatures on earth have been born,—and indeed even now they 
are born after this sacrifice.” 141 Or: “Verily, Prajapati is that 
sacrifice which is here performed, and from which these creatures 
have been produced,—and indeed they are even now produced 
[or generated]... .”? 142 The sacrifice is hence the vehicle of all 
biological generation. As the text notes: “From the sacrifice 
creatures are produced.” 143 

Now just as Prajapati generated all biological creatures through 
the sacrifice, in like manner, as the text notes, does the sacrificer 
now cause these creatures to be generated.1** It is thus the sacri- 
ficer himself, often homologized with Prajapati, who generates 
biological life out of the sacrifice.*° 

Significantly, the sacrifice is viewed as a mechanism of repeated 
biological birth or, more exactly, a continuing biological rebirth. 
This is the reason for the by-offerings at the sacrifice: “He then 
makes additional by-offerings (ati-upayaj). Were he not to make 
additional by-offerings, there would only be as many living beings 
as were created in the beginning; they would not be propagated; 
but by making additional by-offerings he indeed propagates 
them; whence creatures are again born here repeatedly.” 148 


140 Sat. Br. 2,4,4,1. 
141 Ibid., 4,2,4,16. 

142 Ibid., 5,1,4,1. 

143 Ibid., 4,4,2,9. 

144 Ibid., 5,2,4,2. 

145 The sacrifice’s character as a vehicle for generation is clearly evidenced in 
the imagery of male-female union repeatedly employed at the sacrifice. 

146 Sat. Br. 3,8,4,18; italics mine. 
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Through the sacrifice creatures are hence reborn repeatedly. I do 
not regard the suggestion as implausible then that as the sacri- 
fice was regarded as a vehicle for repeated biological birth, it 
could, utilizing this model, serve as a vehicle for the repeated 
birth or rebirth of the sacrificer himself. At least a structural 
relation is present. The sacrificer, homologized with Prajapati, 
generates biological life out of the sacrifice,!*” and is himself also 
spiritually regenerated or reborn out of that same sacrifice. The 
possibility of regarding the sacrificer as not only generating but 
also as being generated at the sacrifice is already suggested by 
the fact that offspring had always been regarded as in some 
way generated by the sacrificer through the sacrifice,!*® yet as 
the texts note: “In offspring thou shalt be reborn.” 149 Or: ‘‘Who- 
soever offers the Agnihotra reproduces himself [i.e., has offspring] 
and hence saves himself from death.” 15° What is required is 
merely a shift in emphasis from this biological rebirth of the 
sacrificer through offspring to a spiritual rebirth of the sacrificer 
himself. Indeed the biological rebirth through offspring is itself 
a spiritual rebirth in that it enables the sacrificer to overcome 
death or win immortality.1>} 

Man’s spiritual rebirth out of the sacrifice is most clearly 
evidenced in the statement concerning man’s three births: ‘Verily, 
man is born thrice, namely in this way: first he is born from his 
mother and father; and when he to whom the sacrifice inclines 
performs offering he is born a second time; and when he dies, 
and they place him on the fire, and when he thereupon comes 
into existence again, he is born a third time.” 152 Indeed man is 
truly born only by being reborn out of the sacrifice. As Jaiminiya- 
Upanisad Brahmana 3,14,8 notes: “Verily unborn is man in so 
far as he does not sacrifice. It is through the sacrifice that he is 
born; just as an egg first burst.” The image of the egg bursting 
here is instructive, for eggs are specifically termed dvi-ja, twice 
born, in the Vedic texts. They are born first when they are laid 
and born a second time when they burst. 

The particular manner in which man is reborn out of the 
sacrifice has been the subject of numerous inquiries and need not 

147 Ibid., 5,2,4,2. 

148 Taitt. Sam. 2,2,1,1: “Let a man who desires offspring offer a sacrifice.” 

149 Taittiriya Brahmana 1,5,56; italics mine. 

150 Sat. Br. 2,2,4,7. 


151 Taitt. Sam. 1,4,46: “Through offspring may I attain immortality” (see 
also Apastamba Dharma Sūtra 2,9,24,1). 
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be presented here.'°? Suffice it to say that at the animal sacrifice 
the slaying of the animal on earth and hence its rebirth in heaven 
constitutes the rebirth of the sacrificer in that the sacrificer is 
explicitly homologized with the victim which is reborn. What is 
crucial for our purposes is the fact that the sacrificer is homo- 
logized with the sacrifice itself and also with Prajapati who is 
the sacrifice, thus effecting his own spiritual rebirth. The cor- 
relation between tapas and rebirth is discussed further in Appen- 
dix ITI. 

2. Literal rebirth through the funeral “sacrifice.” —The Šatapatha 
Brahmana states that “man is born thrice.” 15t The first of these 
births is man’s natural birth; the second birth is out of the sacri- 
fice; “and when he dies and they place him on the fire, and when 
he thereupon comes into existence again, he is born a third 
time.” 155 Man’s rebirth to immortality which is effected through 
the sacrifice is properly culminated and realized only at death. 
In this sense rebirth at the funeral is not distinct from but is in 
vital continuity with the entire sacrificial structure. This is very 
clearly indicated when the Satapatha Brahmana notes: “For an 
Agnicit (builder of the fire altar) one makes a tomb after the 
manner of the fire altar; for when a sacrificer builds a fire altar 
he thereby constructs for himself by sacrifice a (new) body for 
yonder world; but that sacrificial performance is not complete 
until the making of a tomb; and when he makes the tomb of the 
Agnicit after the manner of the fire altar, it is thereby he com- 
pletes the Agnicitya.”’ 158 

It is precisely Agni, as the cremation fire, who supplies the 
corpse with tapas and thus facilitates his ascent to heaven.15” 
Indeed Agni not only imparts tapas but is often equated with 
tapas in the Vedic texts.1°° In Atharva Veda 18,4,9, a funeral 
hymn, Agni, as the cremation fire, is asked to impart tapas to 
the corpse and thus set him in the world of heaven. In this verse 
it is the tapas of Agni which alone facilitates the dead man’s 
rebirth. Satapatha Brahmana 2,2,4,8 explicitly notes that the 
(dead) sacrificer is born again out of the fire when the fire con- 
sumes his body (through its tapas). Just as the sacrificer through 


183 See, for example, H. Hubert and M. Mauss, Sacrifice: Its Nature and Func- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968). 
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his tapas had given birth to Agni at the Agnicayana, so now the 
fire, through its tapas gives birth to the sacrificer at the funeral. 
“Then he [i.e., the dead sacrificer] is reproduced from out of the 
fire; and he (i.e., Agni) who heretofore was his son now becomes 
his father.” 15° This is the import of Agni’s request to the sacri- 
ficer at the Agnicayana: “As thou wilt reproduce and maintain 
me in this world, even so will I reproduce and maintain you in 
yonder world.” 160 Not only does the tapas of Agni facilitate the 
rebirth-ascent of the corpse, however, but more particularly this 
tapas explicitly protects and defends the deceased on his journey 
to heaven.*®! In the funeral hymn of Rg Veda 10,154 tapas ap- 
pears six times in three verses. The Pitrs, whom the corpse will 
join in the heavenly world, reached that world by tapas and these 
Pitrs or fathers constitute the paradigm for the present dead man. 
In verse 4, the Pitrs are specifically termed “‘tapas-possessing”’ 
(tapasvato). 


V. “TAPAS”? AND COSMOGONIC CREATION 


Because the creation of the world in the Veda is frequently seen 
as an act of generation or biological birth, which in turn furnishes 
the model for terrestrial birth, much of the material concerning 
the cosmogonic dimension of tapas has been considered in dealing 
with tapas as an agent in biological generation. Additional observa- 
tions are, however, appropriate. 

Taking the Veda as a whole, there is certainly no one, unified 
cosmogonic myth; there are rather numerous cosmogonic “‘motifs”’ 
and “‘creators.”’ Despite this diversity of motifs, however, it is 
tapas which very frequently unifies them all and hence stands as 
a crucial agent at the cosmogonic level. Despite this “unifying”’ 
function, however, tapas at the cosmogonic level, as at all other 
levels, exhibits related but simultaneously distinct loads of 
meaning, many of which have already been discussed. 

In a prolonged cosmogonic section of the Satapatha 
Brahmana,*®* Prajapati comes into being through desire (kama) 
which issues in the creative tapas of a kindling process. Prajapati 
then in turn desires and wishes to be reproduced. He practices 
tapas and from him is born the Brahman. Practicing tapas again 


159 Tbid., 2,3,3,5. 
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he generates the primal waters from his own self, and then desir- 
ing once again to be reproduced, he enters the waters with the 
Brahman born of tapas to generate an egg. The egg having been 
generated, Prajapati again desires that “it may become more 
than one, that it may reproduce itself.” Again he practices tapas 
which issues in the hatching of the egg and the birth of this 
earth. Continuing to practice tapas, Prajaépati then enters into a 
sexual union with this earth, a union which generates an embryo 
which subsequently issues in other created worlds. Continuing to 
practice tapas, Prajapati then enters with his mind (manas) into 
union with speech; this he does numerous times, repeatedly be- 
coming pregnant and finally giving birth to all-the-gods (visve- 
devas). In this cosmogonic sequence notions of desire, the kindling 
process (which is a symbolic sexual union), biological birth, the 
generation and subsequent hatching of eggs, explicit sexual 
union, the generation of embryos, and also cognition or meditation 
are all brought together under the notion of tapas, which issues 
in or is directly equated with all these processes. 

Although the convergent and divergent loads of meaning are 
richest in the Brahmanas, the presence of tapas as the prime 
factor in cosmogonic creation spans the Veda. It is particularly 
in the Upanisads that the notions of “‘brooding”’ over an egg and 
the heat generated through meditation converge. Prajapati re- 
mains a major cosmogonic figure in the Upanisads, but not 
actually in his own right. He is frequently equated with or desig- 
nated as a manifestation of the Atman or Brahman. He becomes 
a mythological or personified way of speaking about the Atman 
which in its unknowable, unalterable, impersonal, and ultimate 
nature would not be susceptible to description. By “retaining” 
Prajapati as a cipher for the Atman, the Upanisads may speak 
mythically of things which, strictly speaking, transcend the 
mythical world and rest in the ultimate ground of existence 
accessible only through silence. Prajapati as Atman thus con- 
tinues to manifest many of his previous characteristics, but these 
are now seen to occur in a more cognitive, “unmoving,” “un- 
changing” light in keeping with the character of the Atman 
which he portrays. Thus Atman as Prajapati is still seen as “‘born 
of old from the waters,” “born of old from tapas.” +83 His essen- 
tial cosmogonic act, however, invariably utilizes the term abhi- 


V tap, which I believe Hume, Radhakrishnan, and Nikhilananda 
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have all rightly translated as “to brood upon,” even though 
more literally it would imply “to irradiate with heat.” +64 Thus, 
for example, at Chandogya Upanisad 2,23,3: “Prajāpati brooded 
[abhi-V tap] upon the worlds. From them, when they had been 
brooded upon, issued forth the three-fold knowledge [i.e., the 
Veda]. He brooded upon this. From it, when it had been brooded 
upon, issued forth the syllable Om.” Nikhilananda is, I believe, 
correct in noting that abhi-v/tap has the implication of “intense 
meditation.” 163 This prefixed form of the root tap thus provides 
a continuity with tapas as utilized in the earlier texts implying 
the heat of generation. Yet here the activity is distinctly passive, 
“unmoving,”’ in keeping with the “unchanging”? character of 
Prajapati as a cipher for Atman or Brahman. The most passive 
implication of tapas as an agent of generation, namely, its connota- 
tion as the heat required for the hatching of eggs, is here used 
almost exclusively, and this connotation which implies the least 
possible amount of physical action is hence easily blended with 
notions of nonphysical, cognitive meditation. Because Prajapati 
as Atman must, in a sense, be unvarying, his dynamic and sexual 
activity rendered by the term tapas yields to the brooding, medi- 
tative dimension of Vtap. 

As suggested in discussing generation, the image of “hatching 
heat” becomes progressively more abstract—the cognitive, medi- 
tative connotations of abhi--/tap “breaking away” from the more 
“generative” dimension of tapas although the image lingers. Thus 
in Chandogya Upanisad 3,1,2: “The Rg verses brooded upon 
the Rg Veda; from it when it had been brooded upon, there was 
born [a-jdyata] as its essence, splendor, brightness, power, vigor, 
and food.” Thus also the Yajus formulas brooded upon the 
Yajur Veda, the SAaman chants brooded upon the Sama Veda, 
etc.—in all cases more or less abstract elements of existence 
being born (a-jdyata). Despite the meditative connotation of 
tapas in much of the later literature, however, the connotation 
of tapas as heat generated through sexual friction which sub- 
sequently issues in generation is not entirely lost. The meditative 
and generative are intertwined in SvetaSvatara Upanisad: “By 
making one’s own body the lower friction-stick, and the syllable 
Om the upper friction-stick, by practicing the friction of meditation 


164 Monier-Williams (n. 3 above), p. 62. 
165 Nikhilananda, trans., The Upanisads, 4 vols. (New York: Harper & Row, 
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(dhyana), one may see the God who is hidden, as it were.” The 
passage continues making the relation of tapas and knowledge 
evident: “... As fire in the friction-sticks, so is the Atman 
apprehended in one’s own soul, if one looks for him with true 
tapas. The Atman, which pervades all things . . . is rooted in self- 
knowledge and tapas. This is Brahma, the highest mystic doc- 
trine (upanisad).’’ 188 

The significance of tapas with respect to creation at the cosmo- 
gonic level is particularly evident in the case of the Rsis, the 
primordial seers, who usually come into existence after the gods 
but before man, although they are sometimes placed at the very 
beginning of primordial time. Thus Rg Veda 10,154,5 notes 
that the Rsis “were born of tapas [tapaso jätam].” They are fur- 
ther described as ‘“‘tapas-possessing [tapasvato],’’1®" and we read 
often that they “sat down with tapas,” 168 or, to take Mookerji’s 
translation, they were absorbed in tapas [tapase ye niseduh].1°° 
Atharva Veda 13,10,25 relates that the seven Rsis live on tapas 
[tapah saptarsayas upa jivanti]. From the activity of the Rsis 
various aspects of the universe arise. At Atharva Veda 19, 41, 1, 
the Rsis, in the beginning, obtained tapas “from which kingship, 
strength, and power were born.” 17° In fact, at Atharva Veda 
12,1,39 the seven Rsis, who operate by means of tapas, are 
termed the “‘primal makers of creation.” 171 This notion is elab- 
orated at Satapatha Brahmana 6,1,1,1: “Verily, in the beginning 
there was here the non-existent. As to this they say, ‘What was 
that non-existent ? The Rsis, assuredly,—it is they that were the 
non-existent. ... Inasmuch as before (the existence of) this uni- 
verse, they desiring it wore themselves out (V ris) with toil 
[V Sram] and tapas therefore (they are called) Rsis.’’ The next 
passage notes that these Rsis became kindled and gave birth to 
or created Prajapati.’”? The cognitive, abstract, or meditative 
connotations of abhi-\/tap which were observed in the Upanisads 
already manifest themselves in the earlier Veda in the Rsis’ prac- 
tice and possession of tapas. The Rsis are seers in the sacred, 
visionary sense; they perceive reality or aspects of reality. Indeed 


166 Svetasvatara Upanisad 1,14—16; italics mine. 

167 AV 18,2,15. 

168 RV 10,109,4. 

aa R. K. Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education (London: Macmillan, 1947), 
p. 46. 

170 ‘Trans. by Blair, p. 75. 

171 Ibid., p. 72. 

172 Sat. Br. 6,1,1,5. 
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it is possible that the term “Rsi” may itself be derived from an 
obsolete form of dré, ‘‘to see.” 173 The Rsis hence “‘see”’ or meditate 
upon certain aspects of reality and by doing so actually bring 
these realities into concrete existence. Seeing them cognitively 
as preexistent brings them into phenomenal existence. This 
seeing and creating is done through their tapas—in their “sitting 
down with tapas.” But in this process they wear themselves out 


(Vris). In fact the “pseudo”-etymology of the Brahmanas de- 
rives the name from ris. In the tapas-activity of the Rsis are 
then already homologized the connotations of tapas implying 
voluntary asceticism, cognitive vision or meditation, and cos- 
mogonic generation. 

Significantly, it is the sacrifice itself or aspects of the sacrifice 
which are brought into being by means of the “‘visions” generated 
by the Rsis through their tapas. As Lévi has rightly noted, had 
it not been for the seeing-through-tapas of the Rsis “men would 
never have known the rites which the gods, in their jealous ego- 
ism, sought to conceal from them. The clairvoyance of the Rsis 
has informed them with a way to discover what the gods had 
discovered before them.” 174 Thus, for example, by becoming 
weary through the practice of tapas, the Rsis found the spot from 
which the gods departed to heaven. At that spot the sacrifice 
appeared to these tapas-performing Rsis. They spread it and thus 
also attained heaven (i.e., were reborn to immortality).+”° 

As is so often the case in the Veda and most evidently in the 
Brahmanas, Prajapati constitutes the paradigmatic model for all 
activity. Hence Prajapati, as Taittiriya Samhita 3,1,1,1 notes, 
must engage in tapas in order to “see’’ (dys) or have revealed to 
him specific aspects of the sacrifice. He, for example, “‘saw’’ the 
speech of the diksita only after engaging in tapas. Having seen 
this speech of the diksita through tapas, Prajapati is capable of 
regenerating himself. 

When tapas facilitates a “seeing”? which in turn brings the 
sacrifice itself or aspects of the sacrifice into being, we witness 
again, although in this context at the cosmogonic level, the pres- 
ence of tapas as an agent of spiritual rebirth in that it is precisely 
the sacrifice, brought into being through tapas, which effects 
rebirth. It should further be realized that wherever we have spoken 


173 Monier-Williams, p. 226. 

174 S. Lévi, La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas (Paris: E. Leroux, 
1898), p. 120. 

175 Ibid., p. 103. 
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of Prajapati’s relation to tapas we are in a very real sense speak- 
ing of the relation between tapas and the sacrifice, for Prajapati, 
as the Brahmanas repeatedly tell us, is the sacrifice, a personifica- 
tion or anthropomorphization of the mechanisms of the sacrifice. 
Thus to observe, as we have, that Prajapati comes into being 
through tapas, simultaneously implies that the sacrifice comes 
into being through tapas. So also when Prajapati creates or gives 
birth to reality through tapas, it is coordinately the sacrifice 
which operates cosmogonically through or by means of tapas. 
Because of Agni’s intimate relation as the ritual fire with the 
sacrifice, this tapasvin is frequently taken to represent the sacri- 
fice as a whole. In such contexts it is frequently Prajapati who, 
through his tapas, creates or gives birth to the sacrifice. Thus, 
for example, the Satapatha Brahmana’s introduction to the 
Agnihotra reads: ‘‘Prajapati alone, indeed, existed here in the 


beginning. ‘How may I be reproduced?’ He toiled [V gram] and 
performed tapas. He generated Agni [in this context, the sacri- 
fice].?” 178 In a sense then, the sacrifice as Prajapati generates 
itself or is reborn out of itself by means of tapas in the form of 
the sacrifice as Agni. In Satapatha Brahmana 10,6,5,2 we learn 
that Prajapati “wearied himself, and the glow and essence of 
him [which is identified with his sweat] thus wearied and heated 


[V tap] developed into Agni [i.e., the sacrifice].’’17” Not only the 
sacrifice as a whole but more specifically the Diksd itself comes 
into being through tapas: “‘Prajaépati desired, ‘Might I perform 
a sacrifice?’ He toiled and practiced tapas. From the body of 


him, when wearied and heated [Vtap] ... the Diksa was born.” 178 
Now on the terrestrial level it is precisely the Diksd of the sacri- 
fice which is most evidently related to tapas. It is during the 
Diksad that the sacrificer performs his various asceticisms (i.e., 
tapas). The sacrifice on earth (i.e., the ritual sacrifice) hence issues 
from the tapas performed by the sacrificer at the Diksd just as 
the cosmogonic or mythical sacrifice issues from the tapas of 
Prajapati. In this context it is appropriate to note that the 
sacrificer is invariably homologized with Prajaépati thus making 
even clearer the transparency of the terrestrial (i.e., ritual) to 
the cosmogonic (i.e., mythical) event and their homologization. 


k * * 


176 Sat. Br. 2,2,4,1. 
177 Ibid., 10,6,5,2. 
178 Ibid., 13,1,7,1. 
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Drawing together in abbreviated form the mythical and ritual 
dimensions of our discussion we discover that: 


1. Mythically, cosmogonically, and paradigmatically Prajipati comes into 
being through tapas. 

2. Mythically, cosmogonically, and paradigmatically Prajapati effects 
biological birth through tapas. 

3. Ritually, the sacrifice, which is Prajapati, effects biological generation 
through tapas in that it is performed in a state of tapas. 

4. Prajapati generates a second-self from himself through his practice of 
tapas. 

5. The sacrifice facilitates the generation of a second-self for the sacrificer 
or his spiritual rebirth when performed in a state of tapas. 

6. The sacrificer, homologized with Prajāpati and the sacrifice, generates 
himself as embryo from himself in a state of tapas thus effecting his 
spiritual rebirth. 

7. Man’s final birth, his “literal”? rebirth to immortality in heaven, is 
directly effected through tapas. 

8. Tapas facilitates a “‘seeing”’ in the visionary and revelatory sense; it 
facilitates a meditative perception and relatedly effects those goals— 
primarily spiritual rebirth—dependent, at either the mythological or 
ritual level, upon such revelations. 


Needless to say, in the above summary tapas carries the multiple 
and interrelated meanings discussed throughout and suggested 
in the introductory remarks. 


APPENDIX I 
OTHER DIMENSIONS OF TAPAS 


The above discussion, concerned primarily with the relation of tapas 
to biological birth and spiritual rebirth, in no way exhausts the dimen- 
sions and ramifications of tapas in the Veda. Such an exhaustive 
presentation is clearly impossible here. Nonetheless, in the interests 
of a certain completeness, a suggestion regarding other yet inter- 
related aspects of tapas is appropriate. 


A. “TAPAS,” RAINFALL, AND THE FERTILITY OF THE FIELDS 


Tapas plays an essential role in the generation of rainfall and the 
fertility of the fields. Although somewhat related to the issue of bio- 
logical generation, this dimension of tapas constitutes a study in its 


own right. Perhaps most obviously, the sun heats (tap) downward 
“ripening” the seeds and crops of the earth, “maturing” organic life. 
In a related fashion, the tapasvin Agni is crucial as an agent of fertility. 
Rg Veda 10, 88, 10, for example, notes that ‘‘Agni ripens plants of 
every form and nature.” Heesterman has noted that Agni, particularly 
as Agni Vaiévanara, is “essentially concerned with the process of 
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fertility.” 17° Not only tapas as natural heat, however, but also and 
relatedly tapas as the voluntary heat of asceticism is crucial in this 
context—the voluntary heat of asceticism again remaining transparent 
to the natural model. Hauer has noted that the brahmacarin controls 
the elements, generates rain, and effects the fertility of the fields 
through his tapas.1®° Relatedly, Gonda has noted that both the 
brahmacarin and the Vedic ascetic by their brahmacarya (and hence 
their tapas) accumulated sexual power in themselves which could be 
discharged to effect rainfall and fertility.18! It should also be borne 
in mind that rainfall and fertility are goals effected through the sacri- 
fice and hence directly dependent upon the generation of tapas.1® 
This is specifically illustrated by the correlation already manifest in 
the early Veda between the drops of sweat which developed upon the 
sacrificer as he performed in the heat of the sacrificial fire and the 
drops of rain generated in the atmosphere. That sweat is a form of 
tapas or a manifestation of tapas was perhaps first observed by Olden- 
berg and has been reaffirmed by Eliade, Blair,1®* and others. The heat 
emitted by the sacrificial fire, the sweat of the sacrificer, and the heat 
of the atmosphere which generates the rain are all referred to by the 
term tapas. Perhaps most striking in this context, however, is the 
Pravargya. The heated cauldron which is central to this rite is ex- 
plicitly referred to as tapta gharma. It is in the form of the male organ 
and is hence also referred to as the Mahavira (great man).1** As Blair 
has noted in this context: “The mixture inside the gharma vessel is 
whipped up by the Aśvins just as they whip up the rain drops in the 
sky, and just as the liquid is poured out (or boils over) so does the 
nourishing and fertilizing rain come down.” 183 Van Buitenen has also 
noted that the sun and its tapas are central to the Pravargya and its 
primary concern—the fertility of the fields.1%® 


B. “TAPAS,” KNOWLEDGE, REBIRTH 


In discussing the cosmogonic ramifications of tapas above, we noted 
that tapas enabled the Rsis to see in a visionary sense certain aspects 
of creation—a precondition for bringing those aspects of creation into 
actual existence. We noted also the manner in which tapas as “‘hatch- 
ing” heat, the heat generated by a hen “brooding” upon her eggs is 


179 J. C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration (Gravenhage: 
Mouton & Co., 1957), p. 47. 

180 J. W. Hauer, Die Anfänge der Yogapraxis in Alten Indien (Berlin: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1922), p. 84. See, for example, AV 11,5,12. 

181 Gonda (n. 85 above), p. 296. Consider in this context the Mahdavrata rite. 

182 See, for example, Taitt. Sam. 1,2,8; 2,4,9,2; 6,3,4,6. 

183 M. Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1958), p. 106; Blair, p. 108. 

184 See in this context van Buitenen (n. 42 above). 

185 Blair, p. 5. 

186 Van Buitenen, p. 41. 
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seen in a progressively more “abstract”? context, thus indicating the 
heat generated through a meditative “brooding.” These are but two 
aspects of the complex and extensive relation between tapas and the 
generation of knowledge. 

Although the inseparability of tapas and knowledge finds its ultimate 
and most complete Vedic expression in the Upanisads, the correlation 
of tapas and knowledge is found already in the early Vedic period. 
Hauer, Oldenberg, Mookerji,?®” and others have already observed this 
correlation. Consider, for example, Rg Veda 8,59,6, where the sacri- 
ficer declares: “What stations the Wise created, stretching out the 
sacrifice, those I saw by means of tapas [tapas-abhy-apasyam].’’1®* The 
Brahmanas note that the entire corpus of revelatory and sacred 
knowledge, namely, the Veda itself, rests upon a foundation of tapas.1®° 
Significantly, Manu declares regarding the sacred laws (dharma): 
“The Lord Prajapati created these sacred institutes by his tapas alone; 
the sages likewise obtained (revelation of) the Veda through their 
tapas.” 1°° Gonda has noted that the entire learning endeavor of the 
brahmacarin rested upon the foundation of tapas and brahmacarya.1* 
Relatedly, Mookerji has noted that insight into the Vedas and wisdom 
are the fruits of tapas.19? 

The correlation in the Vedic literature between Agni and the genera- 
tion of knowledge is directly related to Agni’s generation of tapas. As 
a Rg Vedic verse notes, Agni is a rs?-maker (rsikrt) in that he provides, 
as the fire, a “head-heat’’ (tapurmirdhan) to those who labor devotedly 
in his presence.1°? Gonda has noted that “tapas was considered an 
important means of kindling the inner fire of illumination.” 1% 

Significantly, spiritual rebirth is invariably predicated upon a 
definite “knowing.” This is most evidently exemplified by the crucial 
Vedic phrase ya evam veda (he who knows thus) which indicates the 
precondition for the attainment of innumerable goals, material as well 
as spiritual.1°° This crucial Vedic phrase is central not only to the 
Upanisads but also to the Brahmanas in their speculations regarding 
the sacrifice. As Edgerton has noted, if one knows the mystic and 
esoteric significance of the ritual “it is therefore even said to be unnec- 
essary actually to perform a rite in external, physical form.” 198 


187 Hauer, pp. 104, 112, 114; Oldenberg, Weltanschauung, pp. 147-49; Mookerji, 
pp. 34-35. 

188 Trans. by Blair. 

189 Lévi, p. 58. 

190 Manu 11, 244, in The Laws of Manu, trans. G. Bühler, Sacred Books of 
the East, vol. 25 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1964). 

191 Gonda, p. 295. 

192 Mookerji, p. 69. 

193 Blair (n. 30 above), p. 113. 

194 Gonda, p. 296. 

195 See in this context F. Edgerton, ‘The Upanişads: What Do They Seek, and 
Why ?” Journal of the American Oriental Society 49 (1929): 97-121. 

198 Gonda, p. 99. 
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Significantly then, regardless of whether emphasis is placed upon the 
external performance of the sacrifice in order to effect one’s goals, or 
merely upon knowledge of the sacrifice and meditation thereon in 
order to effect those same ends, tapas is the unvarying element present. 
In the external performance, the entire sacrifice rests upon the tapas- 
oriented observances of the Diksd and the numerous tapas-generating 
observances which accompany the entire scenario. In the mental 
performance of the sacrifice, it is the more meditative, “brooding” 
dimension of tapas which constitutes the necessary agent in meditating 
upon and knowing the esoteric significance of the sacrifice mentally 
performed. The correlation of knowledge and spiritual rebirth thus 
opens a new yet related dimension of the previously observed correlation 
between tapas and spiritual rebirth. 

The crucial place of tapas with respect to epistemology and hence 
soteriology in the Upanisads cannot be detailed here. One example 
shall hopefully suffice. Maitri Upanisad 4, 3 notes: “If one does not 
practice tapas, there is no success in [attaining] the knowledge of the 
Atman. For thus it has been said: 


Tis sattva which issues from tapas 
And the mind from sattva is won, 

And from the mind the Atman is won; 
On winning whom, no one returns” 


i.e., one escapes transmigration). 
>] 


C. “TAPAS,” PURIFICATION, REBIRTH 


In all that has been said only the “‘creative’’ dimension of tapas has 
been considered. Particularly in the Rg Veda, however, the ‘‘destruc- 
tive” aspect of tapas may be observed. It is almost invariably Agni 
who directs his destructive tapas against the enemies of Vedic man. 


For example: “Do you, Agni, injure with heat [tap] the unfriendly 


among us, do you injure with head [Vtap] the ritual purpose of the 
grudging outsider who would do us harm; do you, the very pious, 


injure the impious with heat [vtap].” 197 This “destructive” dimen- 
sion of tapas cannot, however, be generated voluntarily by Rg Vedic 
man himself. Relatedly, tapas in the Rg Veda refers also to pain ex- 
perienced by man himself. This pain of tapas is also quite involuntary, 
however. As Blair has noted, “this heat [tapas] may be misery or envy 
or jealousy.” 1°98 This pain is thus not a self-imposed and voluntary 
“penance” or asceticism. It has no religious significance. It appears 
clear, however, that the connotation of tapas as a voluntary and 
religiously significant “mortification” is related to and perhaps trans- 
parent to the “natural”? model. It is, I believe, this relation which 
197 RV 3,18,2, trans. by Blair, p. 15. 
198 Blair, p. 106. See, for example, RV 10, 34. 
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makes possible the later homology in the Brhad-Aranyaka Upanisad 
in which the involuntary suffering through illness (tapyate) is homo- 
logized with the supreme austerity (paramam tapas).1°° 

The destructive dimension of tapas, originally employed for destroy- 
ing the Raksasa-s and other literal enemies, progressively becomes the 
means of effecting the external purification of the sacrificial com- 
ponents—at first because these are threatened by the Raksasa-s, but 
ultimately even when the Raksasa-s are no longer mentioned. Not 
only must all sacrificial articles be purified, however, but even more 
significantly the sacrificer himself. Without such purification, partici- 
pation in and rebirth out of the sacrifice would be impossible. Tapas 
hence becomes a primary agent of purification. It destroys the “sin” 
(padpman) of the sacrificer.2°° This dimension of tapas becomes pro- 
gressively more conspicuous in the later Veda, particularly in Manu 
and the “Vedic law books.” Manu notes that man is purified by tapas, 
indeed, that the individual soul is purified by tapas.*°! In these texts 
it may be observed how tapas, as a specifically destructive power, is 
placed at the voluntary service of man as a self-imposed hardship, as 
a penance which destroys his guilt and evil. The “‘creative’’ dimension 
of tapas with which we have become familiar is not eclipsed, but the 
emphasis—particularly given the great concern of these texts with 
purification and penance—is on the “destructive” dimension of tapas 
as the destroyer of “sin” (papman). Further and significantly, the 
pain which had been involuntary and undesirable in the Rg Veda is 
here placed at the voluntary and desirable service of man to expiate 
him from his transgressions. The correlation of tapas and purification 
opens another dimension in the relation of tapas and spiritual rebirth 
in that purification is crucial to spiritual rebirth. 


APPENDIX II 
TAPAS AND SEXUALITY IN THE MYTHOLOGY OF SIVA 


In the context of our observations regarding tapas, birth, and spiritual 
rebirth, it is perhaps appropriate to consider a lengthy and significant 
article by Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty, “Asceticism and Sexuality in the 
Mythology of Siva,” in History of Religions 8 (1969): 300-337 and 
9 (1969): 1-41. Dealing as it does with Siva, O’Flaherty’s article is 
almost exclusively concerned with the post-Vedic period, specifically 
the Puranas, and as a consequence our concerns do not strictly over- 
lap. Nonetheless, her fundamental concern with tapas prompts certain 
observations. 


199 Br.-Ar. Up. §,11,1. 
200 See, for example, AV 5, 13; Vaj. Sam. 5,36. 
201 Manu 5, 187. 
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For all intents and purposes the terms “asceticism” and tapas are 
equivalent and interchangeable in O’Flaherty’s study. Tapas is ob- 
served to be in “opposition” to kdma (desire, sexuality, eroticism) in 
the mythology of Siva (p. 301). There is, in fact, a “conflict” between 
the two. In that tapas (asceticism) is in “conflict” with kama (desire, 
sexuality), an actual “contradiction” inheres in the character of Siva 
(pp. 301, 302, etc.). In fact, asceticism (fapas) and sexuality are actually 
seen in terms of form-al, binary “opposition” in the manner of Lévi- 
Strauss. In her introduction, O’Flaherty explicitly takes Lévi-Strauss’s 
model of formal, binary opposition as the key to understanding this 
fundamental “contradiction,” “conflict,” and “opposition” in Saivite 
mythology (p. 301). She notes that these “opposites” do not exclude 
each other but rather imply each other. They are “opposed, but not 
mutually exclusive” (p. 301). The image of the pendulum swinging 
between two “extremes” or poles is perhaps a helpful one in this 
context, and it is precisely with this image that the article concludes: 
“The conflict is resolved not into a static solution but rather into the 
constant motion of a pendulum, whose animating force is the eternal 
paradox of the myths” (p. 41). O’Flaherty hence sets herself the dual 
purpose of demonstrating the “resolution” of asceticism and sexuality 
as well as their “opposition.” 

The pendulum image not only “resolves” the extremes of tapas in 
general and sexuality but also brahmacarya and sexuality. O’Flaherty 
notes that “the phases of chastity and sexuality alternate” (p. 314). 
This formal opposition is related to another: “the world of the flesh” 
and “the world of the spirit” (p. 315). The article presents ample 
evidence to demonstrate the “alternation” between these polar oppo- 
sites. Significantly for our purposes, tapas and biological generation or 
creation are often presented as being polar opposites. Thus, for exam- 
ple: “Once when Brahma wished to create he brought forth sons 
mentally. He told them to perform creation, but they disregarded 
their father’s commands and went to do tapas” (p. 325). O’Flaherty 
also notes numerous examples of how “alternation”? occurs between 
“intercourse” and tapas with “intercourse replacing tapas and being 
replaced in turn” (p. 327). 

Significantly, an opposition is also presented between ‘“‘sexual 
creation” and ‘“‘creation by tapas.” These modes of creation are also 
suggested by O’Flaherty to be complementary despite their opposi- 
tion (pp. 15-16). 

I neither intend nor presume to criticize O’Flaherty’s brilliant 
description of the conflict and resolution of sexuality and asceticism 
in the mythology of Siva. I do wish to suggest, however, that using 
a model of form-al, binary opposition suggested by Lévi-Strauss may 
obscure a relation between asceticism and sexuality which is rooted in 
content rather than form. On the basis of everything said in Section I 
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above concerning tapas and biological generation, the relation of the 
two is inherent and immediate and not mediated by the swing of a 
pendulum. As tapas, particularly in the Saivite mythology, becomes 
synonymous with asceticism it largely loses its transparency to 
natural, involuntary heat as evidenced in the Veda. The inherent 
relation between tapas as the heat of sexuality and biological genera- 
tion and tapas as the heat of asceticism “breaks up” and they move 
into apparent opposition. They “fall apart.” I wish to suggest that 
any attempt to understand their relationship, their “resolution,” as 
O’Flaherty terms it, must still deal with the unity from which they 
fell and in which they were inherently related and not merely with 
what at a later stage in time appears to be a formal opposition, in 
which content, as always for Lévi-Strauss, is distinctly secondary. 

A clear example of how the essential relation of tapas and sexuality 
is “broken” and the two “fall apart” is seen in the sequential relation 
between tapas and sexuality. Sexuality follows asceticism, often as 
reward (pp. 320-23). It appears, however, that in the Puradnic material 
itself the “resolution” or relation between asceticism and sexuality 
is not always best suggested by the image of the pendulum and con- 
sequently “alternation” or sequential manifestation. This is perhaps 
best seen in the relation of Siva and Kama (i.e., the personified god 
of desire) as presented by O’Flaherty herself. There is a conflict be- 
tween Siva and Kama (p. 16). Yet because Siva personifies both 
asceticism and kdma (desire) there is also interaction (p. 17). But there 
is clearly more than formal interaction; there is identity. As O’Flaherty 
notes, “the final Hindu complication” is that ‘Siva is Kāma” (p. 19). 
Given the sexual connotations of tapas in the Veda, this identity is 
not a ‘final complication” but an expression of an original unity. 
Further, although Siva intends to destroy Kama, his efforts serve 
only to increase the power of Kama (p. 22). There is no contradiction 
here if the original relation of tapas and kama is borne in mind. The 
tapas of Siva reenforces the kama of the god, as kama is itself a form 
of tapas. 


APPENDIX III 


CORRELATIONS OF TAPAS AND REBIRTH IN THE 
DIVINE PARADIGMS: SUN AND FIRE 


The intimate correlation between tapas and spiritual rebirth is clearly 
seen in the great role assigned to both the sun and the fire as symbols 
and paradigms of rebirth. No other deities of the total Veda are more 
clearly characterized by rebirth than these two, and it appears not 
accidental of all the pan- Vedic deities these two are also most evidently 
bearers of tapas. 
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That the sun is a tapasvin is not difficult to demonstrate from the 
Vedic texts. At Vajasaneyi Samhita 37,11 and elsewhere Siirya (the 
sun) is explicitly characterized by and then equated with tapas. Rg 
Veda 10,60,11 notes that the sun (i.e., Sūrya) heats (vtap) downward 
(nyak tapati sūryah). Rg Veda 8,18,9 asks Sūrya to “heat for us” 
(cham nas tapatu sūryah): Rg Veda 2,24,9 speaks of the heating 
(/tap) sun who freely heats (1/tap) (dd it sūryas tapati tapyatur vrthā). 
At the Pravargya rite, the gharma or cauldron essentially characterized 
by tapas may clearly be seen as a homologue of the sun as Oldenberg 
noted.?°? That the sun is a symbol of rebirth is, of course, predicated 
upon the observable fact that the sun rises anew each day, emerging 
from the realm of death through which it moves in the course of the 
night. This rising each morning is clearly regarded as a rebirth in the 
Vedic texts. Satapatha Brahmana 4,14 notes that “yonder sun is 
born day by day in the east.” Even more graphically, Satapatha 
Brahmana 2,3,1,3 states: “When he [i.e., the sun] sets, then he, as 
an embryo, enters the womb.... The reason, then, why the night 
envelops that (sun), is that embryos also are, as it were, enveloped.” 
Atharva Veda 13,1,16 notes that the sun clothes himself in the 
embryo of the earth. The relation of rebirth and ascent as characteristic 
of the sun is clear at Atharva Veda 7,81,2: “Ever new art thou, being 
born, thou goest to the apex.” So also Atharva Veda 13, addressed to 
the sun, states in verse 1: “Rise up, O powerful one”; and in verse 4: 
“The sun ascended, mounted the ascents, he, the embryo mounted 
the lap of births.” Heesterman is hence quite correct in observing that 
the “sunrise is the macrocosmic correspondence of birth.” 7°3 Atharva 
Veda 13,2,25 draws the various elements together: “The sun hath 
mounted the sky with tapas [tapasa], rich in tapas [tapasvi], he comes 
to the womb, he is born again.” 7°% At the Pravargya rite, it is clearly 
the heating (v/tap) of the gharma which facilitates the strengthening 
of the sun to effect its emergence and thus its rebirth. 

The sun, characterized by tapas and rebirth, in fact, reborn through 
tapas, hence forms a perfect paradigm for the diksita. As Gonda has 
observed: “There exists a whole mythico-iconographic complex which 
presents the sun as descending into darkness even as a novice, as an 
embryo, enters the uterine darkness of the initiatory hut. When the 
sun rises in the morning, the world is reborn, but with this process 
the ritual rebirth of the diksita ... may be regarded as running paral- 
lel.” 2°° Though unnoticed by Gonda, the sun in Atharva Veda 2,5,6 
is explicitly termed a diksita. The sacrificer at the full-and-new-moon 
sacrifices observes: “I move along the path that Stirya travels.” 2° 
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At the Rajasiya also, the king or sacrificer quite evidently takes the 
sun as his model or paradigm for his repeated rebirths, as Heesterman 
has noted.2°? According to the Satapatha Brahmana, the Agnihotra 
sacrifice and also the sacrificer himself are equated with the sun. The 
embryonic condition of the sun and his rebirth are thus homologized 
with—in that they constitute the model for—the rebirth of the sacri- 
ficer.2°8 

Agni, the fire, is repeatedly characterized as emerging from the 
womb.2°9 Satapatha Brahmana 6,3,1,26 notes: “It is from the womb 
that he who is born is born; and from the womb Agni shall be born 
when he is born.” These wombs of Agni are multiple, as we saw, for 
example, at the Agnicayana. Frequently cited are the terrestrial waters. 
In this context Satapatha Brahmana 6,8,2,4 notes: “In the waters, 
O Agni, is thy womb; ... being in the womb thou art born again.” 
Also cited as wombs for Ayni are the atmospheric waters. The earth 
is also frequently cited: “Even as a mother bears her son, earth hath 
borne Agni within her womb.”’??° Also cited are various material com- 
ponents of the sacrifice, such as the fire-pan at the Agnicayana. Per- 
haps the most prevalent mode of birth experienced by Agni is through 
the churning of the fire-kindling sticks, both mythically and at the 
ritual. Rg Veda 10,69,3 notes: “Still newest is this face of thine, 
O Agni, which Manu and Samitra have enkindled.” Rg Veda 10,79,7 
notes that Agni is “born in wood.” The Satapatha Brahmana terms the 
householder’s hearth Agni’s perpetual womb, ‘‘whence born thou 
wert enkindled.”’ In the case of Agni, to be born and to be enkindled 
are synonymous.”!? Agni is frequently referred to as “the child,” or 
“the babe,” or “youthful,” or “born anew” precisely because of his 
repeated rebirths. Like the sun who is repeatedly reborn, Agni is re- 
garded as “born many a time,” 717 or “born anew.” 21° 

Significantly, just as the sun is seen effecting his rebirth (or ascent) 
through tapas, so Agni’s birth is frequently predicated upon or linked 
with his tapas. Katha Upanisad 4,6 notes that Agni “was born of old 
from tapas.” Taittiriya Samhita 4,2,11,4 notes that Agni is “born 
of the tapas of Agni.” Vajasaneyi Samhita 29,11 states that Agni 
waxes by strong tapas and is thus born quickly. Taittiriya Samhita 
10,1,11,(1) attributes Agni’s birth to the waxing of tapas. It is in 
the churning of the kindling sticks that the correlation of tapas and 
Agni’s births is most evident. Jaéiminiya-Upanisad Brahmana 1,47,7 
notes that fire issues from tapas, and that birth (vjan) issues from 
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the churned, from the thoroughly heated (samtaptat). Like the sun, so 
also Agni thus affords an excellent model for the sacrificer. That the 
sacrificer is homologized with Agni need not again be developed here. 
Suffice it to say that perhaps the most evident example occurs at the 
Agnicayana, where the sacrificer to be reborn is homologized with 
Agni, the tapasvin and reborn-one par excellence. 
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